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‘“*Box and Cox” in Spanish. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. 


ENOR BALTAZAR TORRECILLAS, impresario and first 
low comedian of the Teatro de la Reina of Santiago de 
Cuba, was badly in want of an entirely new sainete, or farce, for 
his annual benefit which was to take place during the season. 
The actor’s own répertoire was exhausted and he could think of 
nothing in the way of comic interludes that had not been already 
done to the death. So he decided that a little piece should be 
written expressly for the occasion, and consulted Don Emilio 
Aguirreozabal on the subject. 

Don Emilio was a scratch poet and scene-painter, employed at 
the theatre for such literary compositions and decorations as 
might be required, from a topical song to a taking advertisement, 
and from a stage set to a coloured poster. I was intimately 
acquainted with this versatile gentleman, and had often assisted 
in his scenic productions, and it was through him that I 
became aware of the manager’s requirements and of the fact that 
something in the style of Un cuarto con dos camas was wanted. 
Now, I had never seen that favourite Spanish farce, nor till the 
don mentioned the title had I ever heard of it; but as I knew 
that the phrase, in its literal form, stood for a room with two beds 
in it, and that this in terser English was double-bedded room, I 
naturally bethought me of a comic piece with precisely that title 
which a compatriot of mine, not altogether unknown to fame as 
John Maddison Morton, had once written. 

This in turn led me to revert to another farce, by the same 
prolific pen, which in my native land was as popular as the play of 
‘“‘Hamlet,” and had been performed quite as often as the Shake- 
spearean favourite. Had the don ever heard of a sainete, a 
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comedy, a melo-drama, or a tragedy, in which two men uncon- 
sciously occupy the same apartment—the one by day the other 
by night—use the same coals, the same candle, the same sugar, 
the same gridiron, and the same box of lucifer matches; fall in 
love, without knowing it, with the same lady, who never appears 
on the scene ; quarrel about her, offer -to fight for her, toss up for 
her, receive unpaid letters concerning her ; get out of the difficulty 
of marrying her by the very same means, and end by making 
the astonishing discovery that they are one another’s long-lost 
brother ? 

No, the don could not recall to mind any such piece, and_ being 
much struck by my account of it, at once submitted the plan to his 
chief, who so far approved of the motive as to order the play to 
be translated without delay and adapted to the Spanish stage. 
For this, it was absolutely necessary that the book of the words 
should be consulted. But the book of the words, together with 
petmission to, petform! the play, was only to be obtained of Mr. 
Samuel French, of the Strand, London, or at his corresponding 
house in New York, and as a communication with the nearest-of 
those localities. would necessitate a longer period of waiting than 
the management couldjafford, it was decided to do without it. 

Now, I had frequently witnessed ‘‘ Box and Cox” on the stage, 
dating from the time when Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone imper- 
senated the journeyman printer, and Mr. Compton the journey- 
maa -hatter.;. while in the stage-struck days of my youth I had often 
undertaken one of the;title ré/es and performed it before crowded 
drawing-rooms. It was, therefore, not impossible that I might 
repeat every line of the dialogue without reference to the book. 
So with a view to put:memory. to the test, I ran over the opening 
scene in which Cox is discovered with a looking-glass-in his:hand 
and his hair cut very short; and finding no difficulty in recalling 
evety word of that famous speech, and of the conversation with 
Mrs. Bouncer which follows, I. endeavoured to convert -the lines 
into corresponding Castilian for the comprehension of my friends, 
and this being approved of by the manager, I was entrusted -with 
the duty of adaptation. 

This was by no means easy of accomplishment—first, because 
the management had decided to localise the scene, the incidents, 
and. the characters; and second, because it was difficult: to find-an 
equivalent. in Spanish for some of the pet. phrases introduced ‘in 
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the original version. ‘The “gentle hatter”—not to mention the 
pugilistic printer—has rather a round-about and flowery way of 
expressing himself, and his sentiments*‘could not always be 
adequately interpreted without spoiling the humour of the language 
in which those sentiments are conveyed. ' Thus, Voto a tal ! estoy 
medio resuelto, 2 que no se me vuelva jamas-a cortar el pelo, though 
sufficiently explanatory of “I’ve half a mind to register an oath 
that I’ll never have my hair cut again!” ‘sounded too matter-of- 
fact and not elegant enough. 

Then it seemed somehow to go against the grain, so to speak, to 
tamper with lines which had grown as familiar in the English ear 
as “‘ My name is Norval,” or “To be or not to be,” and yet for 
local and linguistic purposes this was absolutely necessary, as in 
the case of “‘ cropped for the militia,” for which “shaved like a 
friar” was substituted, and “ open locks whoever knocks,” which, 
being a quotation from a tragedy unknown to Spanish audiences, 
had similarly to be sacrificed. in favour of the everyday expression, 
“‘open and enter.” Accordingly, Abra y entra was Mrs. Bouncer’s 
cue to-enter and say: 

“Good morning, Mr. Cox. I hope you'slept quite comfortably, _ 
Mr. Cox;” to which Mr. Cox replies, “I' can’t say I.did; Mrs. 
Bouncer,” etc. 

These and similar phrases were, of course, easily translated ; 
their. equivalents being as readily found as“ Have you the hat? 
Yes, I have the hat,” of an Ollendorff vocabulary ; but “ protu- 
berant bolster’? was a rock ahead to be avoided, as bolsters are 
unknown luxuries in tropical climates. However, a. good-sized 
pillow called a “‘ Almohada ” did well enough for the purpose, and 
this was duly described by the creolised Cox as having a handful 
and a-half of feathers at each end and nothing whatever in the 
middle. 

The question of tobacco smoke required ‘careful consideration ; 
first, because there are no chimneys or fire-places in the domestic 
dwellings of Santiago; and second, because there would be no- 
thing uncommon in that country for a lady of Mrs. Bouncer’s years 
and habits to be ‘guilty of cheroots and cubas,” or even 
partial to a pipe. As for the “ gentleman ‘in the attics who sits 
for hours with his feet onthe mantle-piece,” this also required 
some modification, on account of the constructive arrangements of 
C€aban habitations, which, as a general rule, possess but one story 
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and no mantle-pieces worth mentioning. The difficulty of a fire- 
place, which is so important for the cooking scene, was got over 
by the substitution of a charcoal stove of brick, though this is 
usually placed for culinary purposes in the patio, or courtyard. 
Cox’s objection to the effluvia of Box’s tobacco was sufficiently 
accounted for by making the printer smoke cigars of a spurious 
brand; otherwise, the hatter’s dislike to smoking, in a country 
where everybody indulges in the practice, would be inconsistent. 

Mrs. Bouncer’s reflections concerning her lodgers and their 
eccentric ways were reproduced without much trouble, as was 
also the dialogue between her and Box which follows, unless ex- 
ception be taken to the printer’s inquiry as to who is the indi- 
vidual whom he invariably encounters going down stairs when he 
is coming up, and coming up stairs when he is going down, which, 
in the absence of a staircase, was altered to “going out when I 
am coming in.” ; 

Box’s observations after he has got rid of “that venerable 
female ” were faithfully transcribed, even to his consideration as 
to whether he shall take his nap before he swallows his breakfast, 
or,take his breakfast before he swallows his nap, the close equiva- 
lent of which was, “‘ Vamos a ver. Tomarémos da siesta antes de tragar 
el almuerzo? 6 mas bien, tomarémos el almuerzo antes de tragar la 
siesta? Es decir, que tragaré primero la siestay . . . . no, no es esto 
.. «pero que importa?” The first of May, chimney-sweeper’s 
day, which Box mentions as the precise date when his candle was 
purchased, was, for an obvious reason, changed to “‘ el dia primero de 
Pascuas,” or the first day of Lent, but the remainder of his speech 
went smoothly to the end, where he speculates upon the possibility 
of his bacon turning itself while he is taking his siesta, for which 
““Quizd dari vueltas por si mismo” did duty. 

In Cox’s companion soliloquy, which immediately follows upon 
the closing of Box’s bed-curtains, some slight deviations from the 
text were made, in referring to “Gravesend and back—fare one 
shilling,” to “‘ Greenwich for fourpence,” to the ‘“‘ Twopenny omni- 
buses and the penny steamboats,” for all of which native localities 
and conveyances were thought of. It was necessary also to 
localise Cox’s mutton chop by transforming it into an article of 
food more familiar than that essentially English commodity ; and 

’ Bacalao, or dried stock fish naturally suggested itself. The actor 
~ of the part, however, might introduce any other native comestible 
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which he might consider more appropriate; such, for example, as 
the sausage known as Longaniza or that called Chorizo, All the 
business of Cox’s discovery that the fire is lighted and that the 
gridiron is on the fire—a proceeding which he attributes to the 
“ quiet coolness of Mrs. Bouncer”—was closely followed, as was 
also Box’s business when he awakes and finds that his tocino 
has been removed for the accommodation of Mrs, Bouncer’s 
bacalao. 

When the pair eventually meet with ‘Who are you, sir?” 
“If you come to that, sir, who are you?” “‘ Hola! quien es usted, 
caballero?” and “ Y usted, compadre, quien es?” was preferred; and 
when Cox shouts, ‘ Thieves!” and Box ‘‘ Murder!” while 
questioning one another’s right to the possession of the apartment, 
“A sesino!” and “Fuego!” were substituted, Mrs. Bouncer’s inquiry, 
“What is the matter?” when she is summoned, was similarly 
converted into “‘ Por Dios ! que hay, seQores?” as the original phrase 
appeared too tame when correctly rendered, A more important 
change was necessary for the smoking scene, in which Cox objects 
to Box’s tobacco and retaliates by opening the window, as windows 
in Cuban dwellings, being devoid of glass, are perpetually open. 
_A liberty was, therefore, here taken by making the hatter produce 
‘a trombone, which he blows in the direction of the printer’s tobacco 
fumes and declines to put down till his companion puts down his 
bad cigar, For Box’s remark, “Hark ye, sir, can you 
fight ?”’ which occurs during the dispute about the lawful owner- 
ship of the bed, the expression “‘tivar 2 trompadas”” was employed in 
preference to “‘ Pelear,” as the first of these. terms is applied ex- 
<lusively to fisticuffs and the last to fighting generally. And when 
‘Cox says emphatically, ‘ No, sir!” in response to the challenge, © 
Box’s ‘Then come on!” was strengthened by “ Pues entonces 
ponga usted enguardia,y ... . adelante!” for although ‘‘ Adelante” 
js a near approach to “‘Come on,” it has not quite the same 
significance as the Anglo-Saxon term. 

A few alterations were required for the melo-dramatic story of 
Penelope Ann, in, which Box relates how he enlisted in the Blues 
or the Life Guards, and mentions Ramsgate and Margate while 
referring to the proprietor of bathing machines. Some irifling 
.wariations were likewise necessary for the account of the fair one’s 
_behaviour, when, with a view to withdraw. from his engagement, 

-Box.tells her that he isn’t worthy of her; upon which, instead of 
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being flattered by the compliment, his affiancée flies upon him 
like a tiger of the female gender, and ends ‘by levelling at her 
lover something that turns out to be a slop basin, which is shivered 
into a thousand fragments against the mantle-piece. These were, 
‘however, mére matters of detail, and in no way interfered with 
the terrible anti-climax in which the unfortunate hero of the 
romance deposits a suit of clothes on the very verge of the fright- 
ful precipice ; takes one look into the yawning gulf beneath, and— 
walks off in the opposite direction. 

The most was made of the proposed duel, when “ pistols for 
two ” are, demanded of Mrs. Bouncer, who, after mentioning that 
the fire-arms are not loaded, is requested to itistantly produce the 
murderous weapons. Such a topic would naturally be of special 
interest to the combative sons of old Castille, and accordingly it 
was somewhat enlarged upon in the Spanish version. For the 
same reason, the gambling propensities of Box and Cox were fully 
developed in the.scene where those heroes throw dice and toss up 
for Penelope Ann. No portion of the dialogue relating to this 
important subject was omitted, even to the famous “‘ Heads I win, 
tails you lose” passage. Cara y Corona, or Face and Crown, is 
the Castilian counterpart of heads and tails; so when the Spanish 
Box makes the discovery that the ‘‘ lucky sixpence ”—here called 
a real— ot the Spanish Cox has “got no tail,” and the 
latter returns the compliment by declaring that the printer’s 
“tossing shilling,” or peseta, possesses two heads, all this is 
adequately expressed by— 

Box. “‘ Hola! El real de usted no tiene corona.” 

Cox. “‘ Y encuentro que la pes eta de usted amigo, lleva dos caras.” 

Far from plain sailing was the translation of the letter in which 
is recorded the melancholy accident to Penelope Ann, who went 
out for a short excursion in a sailing boat, when a sudden squall 
‘took place, which, it was supposed, upset her, as she was found two 
days afterwards keel upwards ; and considerable doubt was enter- 

“tained as to whether the point of Box’s parenthetic exclamation, 
“** Poor woman !”’ would not be wholly lost ; inasmuch as boat in 
Spanish is masculine. However, by giving more prominence to 
the word keel (which as Quilla becomes feminine) the humour of the 
original was sufficiently preserved. The second communication, 
announcing the rescue from a watery grave of Penelope Ann, was 
less embarrassing, and the same may be said of the third docu- 
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ment conveying the welcome intelligence of the widow’s immediate 
union with Mr. Knox. 

From this point the lines were comparatively easy to transcribe, 
not excepting Box’s famous inquiry whether Cox possesses such 
a thing as a strawberry mark on his left arm, to which the latter 
replies “‘ No!” whereupon Box exclaims, “‘ Then, ’tis he!” and 
they rush into each others arms. But, as the last line required 
strengthening in the Spanish version, I took the liberty of adding 
the stage gag, ‘Come to my arms, my long lost brother!” which 
it was usual to introduce, and accordingly this phrase was duly 
converted into “Que venga @ estos brazos el,hermano por tanto tiempo 
perdido!” The tag of the piece, in which the recently found 
brothers decide, after what has happetied, to stop where they are, 
as the house is large enough to hold them both and the mistress 
of it is apparently anxious to please, was similarly disposed of. 

All that now remained was to find suitable titles for the 
characters. This was by no means the lightest part of the under- 
taking, for, if the spirit of the original was to be preserved, it was 
highly necessazy that the names should assimilate, especially. in 
the case of Box, Cox, and Knox. With. this in view, I recalled 
to mind a vast number of euphonious cognomens and words 
having an alliterative sound, such as Tripoli and Trapoli, Crispin 
and Crispiniano, Boca and Roca, Hueso.and Queso; but one and 
all were rejected, chiefly because no third name was discovered 
which corresponded in. point of brevity and rhythm with the other 
two. AtJlength, upon the principle of finding at home that which 
has been vainly sought for abroad, it occurred to me to turn Box 
into its literal equivalent of Caja, and having done so, Baja was 
soon thought of and adopted ;. and being a word signifying low, 
as applied toa fall in market prices, it might be considered applic- 
able to Cox’s circumstances. After this it was not very difficult to 
discover a suitable title for Knox, and the most appropriate was 
Faja, a term which stands for sash, and is also applied to similar 
articles susceptible of tying or binding. For Mrs. Bouncer, Dojia 
Robustiana was, fairly ben trovato; Anna Barbara did well enough 
for Penelope Ann, while the best that could. be done for Mr. 
William Wiggins was Vicente Valiente. 

- The titles with which the characters had been thus re-christened 
_ would, of course, be a.matter for the decision of the manage- 
ment, Meanwhile there was one important point which necessi- 
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tated immediate consideration, as it might possibly seriously 
affect the motive of the piece. This had reference to the respec- 
tive callings of Caja y Baja, which till now was a subject which 
had been inadvertently overlooked. There was nothing to be said 
against the favourite occupation of Mr. James Cox, inasmuch as 
journeyman hatters, hailing from Spain, were common enough in 
her colonies; and in the opening scene, where Cox tries on 
different hats which will not fit him, an opportunity was afforded 
for introducing the native head-covering known as the Panama, 
of which there is an endless variety. But it is otherwise in the 
case of a journeyman printer. White people are rarely employed 
in a subordinate capacity at a printing-office, the duties being 
usually fulfilled by members of the coloured community. In‘a 
slave country, the printer’s devil is quite as black as he is painted 
by report and printing-ink—to say nothing of nature; and 
although a Creole Box need not necessarily be a nigger, he could 
hardly be represented as a white man. 

More in keeping with native notions would be a journeyman 
printer who was either a mulatto, a quadroon, or a half-caste: 
This, again, had its drawbacks, as no Mrs. Bouncer’ could 
consistently say to a coffee-coloured Box, “‘I declare you look 
quite pale in the face!” and it would be equally at variance 
with the situation for a person in the guise of a Moore and Burgess 
minstrel to reply, ‘‘ What colour would you have a man be, who 
has been setting up long leaders all night for a daily paper ?” 
But, apart from this consideration, it was more than, doubtful 
whether a Box of any colour, except white, would be tolerated 
upon the stage in a land where “real” negroes and native preju- 
dices are as plentiful as blackberries. Then there was the Censor 
of Plays and PenelopeAnn, The Censor of Plays was an awful 
personage, invested with all sorts of administrative authority, and 
he. would certainly have something to say on the subject. As for 
Penelope Ann, unless that immaculate lady were a bird of the 
same swarthy plumage, she could scarcely attach herself to a 
coloured man, either by hearsay or behind the scenes, without 
shocking the sensibilities of her unsullied sisters in the stalls, 

Underthese circumstances, the copper-coloured printer was aban- 
doned, while, in conformity with native tastes and native trade, he 
was-ultimately turned into a Creole tobacconist, This was highly 
approved of by the audience when the piece, after having been 
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carefully revised and rehearsed, was presented for the first time 
to the public. And, as the play was pronounced a success, the 
reader of these pages will naturally and rightly conclude that 
manager, actors, and author echoed the sentiments expressed by 


the long-lost brothers when they say in - tag of the farce, “ And 
Box—And Cox—Are satisfied.” 


After the Ball. 


HE counts her conquests all as naught 
Before this crowning one ; 
The love that seemed to come unsought, 
Like splendours of the sun. 
And every word he spoke to-night 
Is graven on her brain _ 
In letters of auroral light, 
For ever to remain. 
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She lays her lips upon the hands 
His fervent lips have kissed ; 

And o’er her clear eyes as she stands 
There comes a happy mist, 

What was her charm in form or face 
O’er others at the ball 

That he should do her such a grace 
As choose her ’mid them all ? 


She casts her shining silks aside, 
And robes her for her rest’; 

Her only dream till morning-tide, 
“ He loves me—loves me best.” 

O virgin faith! O face so sweet ! 
O heart that pulses true ! 

Will any man’s heart ever beat 
As loyally for you ? 
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He leaves the ball, but not for rest, 
And not for faithful dream ; 

Life needs, it seems, another zest 
Where Lais reigns supreme. 

Fill high the beaker with champagne, 
And crown the board with flow’rs ; 

A husband may not know again 
Such gay Bohemian hours. 


Not his the love that lives for aye, 
Not his the loyal troth ; 

His passion lasts a summer day, 
He swears a traitor’s oath. 

So take this moral’’mid the strife 
Of Hymeneal plans, 

That love is all a woman’s life, 
And only half a man’s. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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Paris At The Play. 


By T. JOHNSON. 


UCH as has been written about Shakespeare and Victor 
Hugo, there always remains something still to say when 

great men like these are being discussed.’ If in a century from now 
“* Marion Delorme”’ should be reproduced, the critics of the time 
would have opinions to submit to their readers, just as the critics 
of to-day write long articles on ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
or “Hamlet.” Although written three months before “ Hernani,” 
“*Marion Delorme” only saw the light eighteen months later ; 
but yet it may be considered as the dramatic début of Victor Hugo, 
and for that reason interest attaches to it, as from that time dates 
the inaugaration of the school called the Ecole Romantique, created 
by the French poet. ‘“‘ Hernani” was represented at the 
Comédie Francaise, whereas ‘‘ Marion Delorme” was produced 
at the Porte St. Martin on August 11th, 1831. The old Porte 
St. Martin, which was built in eighty-six days, was opened on 
October 27th, 1781, with a free performance that Marie 
Antoinette attended. Burned during the Commune, when rebuilt 
it was destined for opera, the Opera House having also been 
destroyed by fire, and it was not till 1814, under the manage- 
ment of M. Saint Romain, that it became the home of drama, a 
style of performance to which it has ever since adhered. By 
the express desire of King Charles X, the Ministers Martignac 
and Polegnac from 1829 to 1830 prohibited the play, and it was 
after the Revolution of July, when theatres once more regained 
their liberty, that the idea was formed of mounting “ Marion 
Delorme,” which till then had remained on the censor’s desk. 
Victor Hugo himself says, in the preface to the piece, that, in 
spite of the entreaties of friends, he was loth to have the piece 
- mounted then, for he did not desire a success that was due to 
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political reaction, considering such successes to be not only of 
little value, but not lasting; and so he refused to authorise the 
representation of “Marion Delorme.” More than a year after 
the Revolution of 1830, as I have already said, Victor Hugo 
sought the opinion of the public, the principal interpreters then 
being Madame Marie Dorval, who was in the height of her 
artistic glory, and M. Bocage, whose nephew, I may in parenthesis 
remark, is one of the authors of ‘La Doctoresse,” the Gymnase 
play. The story of “‘ Marion Delorme” is too well known to call 
for more than the briefest analysis. Didier, who is a young man 
of twenty, falls in love: with Marion in that headlong, reckless 
manner peculiar to youth, and without knowing that the object of 
his mad adoration is only the commonest of courtesans. The 
Marquis de Saverny, one of Marion’s many lovers, after having 
had his life saved against assassins by Didier, picks a quarrel with 
his preserver, and the duel over, Didier is arrested, and the two 
combatants are condemned to death, for the edicts of the King, or 
father those of Cardnal Richelieu, are positive enough, and the 
minister of Louis XIII. has resolved to put a stop to duelling. 
Marion, however, wishes to save Didier, and to accomplish this 
she shrinks from no sacrifice. To preserve his life she yields to 
the embraces of M. de Laffernas ; but Didier, who now knows the 
shameful past of the woman he has worshipped, guesses at the 
horrid bargain made by her, and declines to be saved on such 
terms. He curses Marion and heaps reproaches on her about her 
degraded existence; but when on the point of death his heart is 
touched, he forgives her, and mounts the scaffold with courage. 
I have only, as will be seen, sketched the leading features of the 
drama. Victor Hugo was censured for seeking to rehabilitate 
the courtesan, but such I am sure was never the great poet’s 
intention. Besides, Marion is not rehabilitated—far from it; 
indeed, her last sacrifice proves useless, but, fallen though she is, 
she inspires a certain pity. From the realistic point of view, that 
is to say, that of the modern drama, other and more serious 
criticisms could be applied to “‘ Marion Delorme.” For instance, 
it is difficult to understand the anger of Didigr against Saverny 
- for a mere glance at his mistress; still more incomprehensible is 
it that he should ‘be in ignorance of the past of a notorious 
‘woman when all the town knew, whose name was a byword, and 
‘whose intrigues were a secret tono one. Sardou’s ‘‘ Théodora,” 
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in this respect, is a little like “ Marion Delorme,” for the real 
character of the Empress Théodora is ‘not known to her lover, 
who also, it may be remembered, spurns her as Didier does before 
dying. In the first acts it must be admitted Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt was not equal to her task. In spite of her immense 
talent, which every now and again astonishes her beholders, the 
great trag¢édienne gives way to a manner, or rather an affectation 
_of speech, which is quite out of place inthe part. In turn she 
whispers, whines, and gabbles, instead of speaking distinctly, and 
the voix d’or, that has been considered one of her greatest charms, 
is certainly not what it was. ‘‘ Marion Delorme”’ was played in 
1872 at the Comédie Francaise, at which house the mounting 
was not equal to that provided now by M. Duquesnel, but the 
interpretation was by far superior. Asia matter of fact, Victor 
Hugo’s verses are not as easy to deliver as is the prose of 
Victorien Sardou. Marais, for instance, labours at the lines with 
a monotony that takes from them not only half their poetry, but 
their point, at the same time; and Berton, with his constantly 
quivering voice, cannot be expected to’ equal Delaunay. The 
mise en scene, I have already said, excels that of the Théatre 
Frangais, indeed, historical accuracy could not be carried further 
than it has been by M. Duquesnel, who has made a frame fully 
worthy of the picture. The renowned critic, Théophile Gauthier, 
after a reproduction of ‘‘ Marion Delorme” in November, 1839, 
wrote thus :— 

“Faire Yéloge de ‘Marion Delorme’ est maintenant chose 
superflue. Ce beau drame réunit la gravité passionnée de Corneille 
et la folle allure des comédies romanesques de Shakespeare. Quelle 
variété de ton! quelle vivacité charmante! ‘Marion Delorme’ est 
une des pitces de Victor Hugo ot lon aime le plus A revenir; c’est 


un roman, une comédie, un drame, un potme oii toutes les cordes de 
la lyre vibrent tour a tour.” 


The characteristic of all great works is that they do not 
lose their value. Time, even, does not diminish it, and the 
public applaud them always, because real, that is to say, 
human, sentiments belong to all epochs. They date from the 
creation. 

“Une Mission DELICATE,” By M. Bisson, has been produced 
at the Renaissance. It must be honestly accorded that operetta has 
had its day. One after the other the theatres, so to speak, 
dedicated to this kind of entertainment have given it up, either 
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for vaudeville or comedy. Are composers or the public to 
blame for this transformation? The question is difficult to 
answer; but, personally, I own to feeling no regret at the change. 
There are but two theatres in Paris devoted to this special 
creation of Offenbach’s, namely, the Bouffes Parisiens, managed 
by Madame Ugalde, and the Folies Dramatiques, presided over 
by Brasseur, fis. The Nouveautés, the sceptre of which is wielded 
by Brasseur, pére, can hardly be added to the list, seeing that it is 
vaudevilles, with songs and revues, rather than operettas, that. 
, are produced on the Boulevard des Italiens, pieces in which the 
music, usually by Lecocq or Planquette, is only of secondary 
importance. The Renaissance has also, since the new manage- 
ment, renounced lyric art, nor has it gone in for real comedy or 
drama ; for it would, to say the least, be exaggeration to write of 
the “‘ Mission Délicate”” of M. Bisson as a serious play. Properly 
speaking, it is a farce—a farce to provoke laughter—and nothing 
else. Two friends of Captain Picardon, Messieurs Labaréde and 
Pessonnois, are requested by this officer on his departure for 
Africa ‘to keep an’eye on Mdlle. Angelina, a young lady of by 
no means spotless virtue, but to whom the Captain has given his 
heart. © Asin a French piece like this, it will be supposed, instead 
of guarding the lady’s virtue, the efforts of MM. Labaréde and 
Pessonnois are ditected to her further degradation. Equally easy, 
also; is it to predict that Captain Picardon returns from Africa 
just. when he is least expected, and that he finds his friend 
Labaréde basking in the favours of Angelina, the said friend 
narrowly escaping detection by Picardon in his treacherous 
interview with Angelina. Of course, Labaréde in his flight forgets 
‘his hat, which is picked up by the hall porter, and taken to the 
commissaire de police of the parish, as a means of identifying the 
thief that is supposed to have entered the premises. It is difficult 
to analyse the embroglio-that.ensues. Pessonnois and Labaréde 
are:each in turn arrested, ‘to be in turn set at liberty, and Captain 
Picardon,. who ‘has learnt the infidelity of Angelina, seeks to 
revenge himself on Labaréde by having the wife of this latter 
courted by a young nephew of his, who in reality is in love with 
Mdlle. Labaréde instead,:and subsequently marries her. The 
plot:is so. complicated as sometimes to perplex the spectator, and 
if the piece was. saved from failure this was due, not to the new, 
but, to the amusing, incidents it contains. Then the talent of 
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St. Germain..and Delannois, as Labaréde and Pessonnois, 
contribute not a little to the support of the play, the success of 
which without these able actors would have been doubtful in the 
extreme. M. Bisson is the author of “‘ Le Député de Bombignac,” 
produced some time ago at the Théatre Francais; but I doubt 
whether his latest essay will equal the popularity of his preceding 
work, for there is a terrible want of probability about the whole 
piece. The scenes are neither logically nor sufficiently led up to, 
and, although on the stage all is a matter of convention, still 
there needs at least to be some connecting link or some motive 
for the different situations unravelled before the eyes of the 
spectators. M. Bisson would seem, in fact, to have overlooked 
all stage requirements. 

‘La COMEDIE FRANCAISE.” I need not tell the readers of THE 
THEATRE that every French actor has an ambition, more or less 
pronounced; to become a sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise. The 
fact is already well known, The position is one, as a rule, com- 
bining glory with profit; but there havé ‘been artistes who have 
voluntarily renounced the honour because they have not deemed 
the pecuniary advantages sufficient. Amongst these I may 
mention Mdme. Plessis, Mdlle. Rachel, and, only recently, Sarah 
Bernhardt. . Generally, however, the sogiétariat so much sought 
after. is not given up; for not only are the members well 
remunerated when acting, but they are entitled, when the period 
for retiring comes, to a pension, which puts them for ever beyond 
the reach of want. The company is divided into pensionnaires and 
sociétaives ; these latter, when they leave the house before their 
term of service is ended, can re-enter as fensionnaires, but not as 
sociftaives. Mdme. Plessis and Mdlle. Rachel both returned to 
the Rue Richelieu in this way. It would take up too much of your 
space to'fully describe the organisation of this house, which is 
almost the same now as it was under -Napoleon I., who by a 
decree, dated from Moscow, drew all its principal rules. The 
house. is managed by a director appointed by the Minister. M. 
Jules Claretie, who has recently succeeded:.to M. Emile Perrin, 
did not, as a matter of fact, find the historic establishment in so 
flourishing a condition as one might suppose? To tell the truth, 
the budget is burdened with such heavy charges that it is certain 
the engagement of pensionnaires will not:be as numerous in the 
future as they have been in the past. The following is the list of 
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pensions paid by the house to retired. sociétaires, the amount 
varying, as will be seen, according to the years of service :— 


Mdme. Melingue retired in 1852 after 9 years’ service 140 
Mdme. Denain m 1856 16 160 
M. Maillart ¥ 1863 20 232 
M. Geffroy = 1865 36 328 
Mdme. mae ma 1866 14 
Mdme. Augustine Brohan,, 1868 27 
M. Lafontaine = 1871 8 80 
Mdme. Lafontaine ,, 1871 8 80 
M. Bressant 1879 23 
M. Talbot 1879 23 224 
Mdme. Favart 1880 31 294 
Mdme. Dinah Felix ,, 1882 20 200 
Mdme. Croizette __,, 1883 12 go 
Mdme. Riquier ma » 1884 28 265 
Mdme. Madelaine Brohan,, 1885 34 316 


200 


ooooooo°0Y 


224 


Pai oe 


wnnoooddo 


~~ 


Total £3,090 4 


To this sum must be added that for pensions paid to pensionnaires, 
namely, Mesdames Devoyod, Arnould Plessy, Emma Fleury, and 
M. Chery, which amounts to £640, then the pensions for 25 
employés reaches. £755 8s., and actors’ widows come in for £444, 
making in all £4,299 12s., which would bea heavy tax on the 
revenue ofthe theatre if it had to be taken from the nightly receipts 
or from the subvention granted by Government. Indeed, but for 
an ingenious arrangement, which I will explain, the Comédie 
Frangaise would probably have an annual deficiency. The salary of 
a sociétatre, entitled to what is called a full share, is £580, besidesa 
share in the profits, only half of which latter the sociétaire receives 


till he or she retires ; the other half being kept in hand, and no 
interest even paid on it. 


° 


No matter how many years an actor 
may have belonged to the house, not a fraction of this moiety of 
his share in the profits can be utilised by him till he finally retires. 
The penstonnaires, who are like artistes engaged in other theatres, 
have, of course, nothing kept back from the payments-due to 
them, because they are paid fixed salaries, and are not entitled to 
share the profits. One thing is certain, that if the sociétaires had 
only £580 per annum, they would be less well paid than are actors 
in the. minor theatres of Paris ; but, as a matter of fact, the chief 
source of revenue is the share of profits I have alluded to. Although 
this. house is in a state of prosperity now, the new director, M- 
Jules Claretie, has determined, with a view to guarding against all 
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possible eventualities, to keep the present expenses down, and to 
refrain from increasing the number of his artistes. Many noble 
‘enough aspirations may be blighted by this decision ; but, besides 
the economical reasons, which alone would justify it, the matter 
may be looked at from still another point of view. The troupe of 
the Comédie Francaise is a numerous one, and many of the young 
members possessed of talent have only rare opportunities of 
appearing before the public; therefore, in deciding not to add to 
the staff, except under very rare circumstances, M. Claretie will 
give these rising artistes a chance of been seen oftener—an advan- 
tage for which many, I know full well, will be grateful to him. 
The theatrical mind just now is much agitated concerning the 
question of free passes, which some directors are clamouring to 
‘have suppressed altogether, whilst others think such a course 
would be impossible. One thing is certain, and that is that the 
order system of the present day is a terrible tax upon managers, 
who might reply, if questioned, as the late J. B. Buckstone did 
when asked why he had not written anything new lately—‘‘ That 
he had been too busy writing orders.” It is not always easy to 
change a long-established custom, and I doubt, for instance, if 
Many managers would be found disposed to claim payment for 
Press seats. Koning, of the Gymnase, is of opinion that such 
newspaper proprietors as-desire to notice a piece should pay for 
the places they require, and that, on the other hand, theatrical 
managers should pay for all their daily advertisements (which are 
not paid for here, as in England), besides the particular announce- 
ments they are continually wanting in the way of puffing, publica- 
tion of receipts,a change of cast, &c. This would be a radical 
reform, easier in theory than in practice. I think a journalist 
had the idea before M. Koning of paying for his seats at theatres. 
To ensure the independence of theatrical accounts in Le Figaro, 
M. de Villemessent endeavoured to compel his contributors not to 
go to a theatre without paying for their places. After lengthy 
discussions, the plan was acknowledged to be an impossible one. 
and the reason given me at the time by Auguste Vitu, the noted 
dramatic critic, is worthy of reproduction. ‘The fashion,” said 
he, “‘ for first nights has so spread in Paris, of late years, that it 
is difficult, even with one’s money, to zet tickets, for they are taken 
up by agents and sold at fabulous prices,and this, generally, before 
we have noticed the date of a production.” A paper like Ze 
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Figaro, needing a certain number of  seats—one,. for the 
dramatic. critic being, as I shall presently point. out, insufficient— 
would always be obliged to appeal to the courtesy of the manager 
to get the seats required, at box-office prices; and thus, being in- 
debted to him for this favour, the critic’s independence. would. not 
be more assured than’ before. About the same time, M. de Ville- 
messant made a similar trial respecting railways, and for a certain 
period no representative of the newspaper took advantage of the 
Press. privileges granted by railway companies. The motive of 
independence was the same, namely, so that reporters should be 
at liberty to write fully of accidents, and to ask for, and point out, 
reforms needed; bit this idea. also was quickly abandoned when 
it was seen that the desired results could not be better assured by 
the change. . In the distribution of free passes there is, I readily. 
own, a terrible abuse.; I am not speaking of first nights here, 
when, as in London, most of the house is given away, but of the 
following performances, for which secretaries and box-keepers are 
besieged by requests for seats—requests that cannot be justified. 
Still, would a complete refusal for all orders increase receipts 
much ? 

Some of the directors are asking the Committee of Dramatic 
Authors to prohibit free passes in all theatres.. Have the Com- 
mittee the right to pronounce such a decree? This needs looking 
into; but in any case, why ask for a general rule? Why, for 
instance, does not M. Koning adopt it at the Gymnase ? Is it not 
always easy when a piece is doing good business to reply nega- 
tively to all ticket seekers; and when a play only draws half houses 
how much more encouraging it is for the artistes to play toa 
‘crowd of spectators instead of rows of empty benches ? 

Koning would refuse Press seats; but this is not practicable I 
- ‘think, for though there are hosts of newspapers that could well 
‘bear that or any other expense, to others it would be a considera- 
tion. It has been said, and it is quite true, that the Press cannot 
make a bad piece succeed, but, it may also be remarked, that the 
Press can help on a play that is only passable, and prolong its 
run; but to attain this, there needs to be a certain unanimity, 
and the notices of two or three important papers are not sufficient. 
The Press service for the first nights is, it must be acknowledged, 
a big consideration. _As an example I will subjoin what I know 
to be usual for at least one leading daily here. A box to-hold five 
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persons for the editor and his family, a similar ‘box for the critic, 
two stalls for the writer who does what is’called Le Courrier du 
Théétre, and two stalls-for him: who writes ‘the Article @ Cété, or 
gossiping notice; not to mention those that‘@’ ‘manager would not 
be able to refuse to some influential members of the staff. In 
spite of all this, as I have already said, I doubt whether managers 
can be independent. of the Press; indeed, ‘it is to facilitate the 
labours of critics that dress rehearsals the day before the produc- 
tion have been introduced, so that the notices may duly appear 
the morning after the first representation. : ‘There is one other 
point to examine—it is that of author’s tickets, which are no other 
‘than free passes. The author of a piece in Paris has a right to a 
certain number of seats which he is at liberty to sell, or give, as 
he chooses, but from which the management’ profits nothing, and 
should these be done away with too? ‘Will the manager pay his 
author the amount the tickets are worth ? 

There is much ado about nothing in all this,and the committee 
of authors has nothing to do with the question, and any decision 
it may give cannot possibly please everyone, but it is so the 
custom in this red-tape-loving country to submit all questions to 
some tribunal. What more reason is there for this institution to 
pronounce the absolute abolishment of all’ orders, than there 
would be for it to issue a decree, whereby all theatres should be 
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The Angels’ Visit. 


An ALLEGORY IN VERSE: 





I was alone! The City sad with sleep, 

Where tears are sown that time alone can reap. 
Distance before, behind the darkened street, 
The empty pavement echoed to my feet, 

And mist-crown’d spires of churches to the sky 
‘Pointed from earth to heaven reproachfully ! 


I passed a darkened home—I held my breath, 
Feeling the presence and the chill of death— 
ee 
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There, taper-lighted, in a chamber lay, 
Covered with flow’rs, a cold face cut in clay! - 
One woman o’er his features bent to scan 

The marble relic of what once was man ! 

The lily scent revived remembered years, 

Each flower’s chalice held the dew of tears ; 
Each kiss on that dear forehead, calm and white, 
Shut out the world, revealed the infinite ! 

** If he would only whisper now,” she said. 

** What are the buried secrets of the dead ? 

** If he could only wake just once to know 

*‘ The bitter truth that I have loved him so! 

*‘ This one lone soul I would have died to save 
**T cannot rescue from to-morrow’s grave.” 
Revolt and anguish in her senses mix, 

As from her neck she tears a crucifix ; 

Then on his heart she leaves it in the gloom, 
And kneels, heart-broken, in that haunted room. 


Once more I wandered—till a woman’s cry 


Shivered to all the pale stars in the sky, 

In a low street, neglected and alone, 

In faded beauty and with heart of stone, 

Her tarnished hair falling on soiled neck, 

Of all that once was beautiful the wreck, 

Lay there neglected in the morning grey— 
Man’s ruined plaything broken by the way! 

** There is no mercy in the world,” she said, 

** For sinners such as I,” then bowed her head, 
And from the lips that once were roses twain 
Poured from her heart release of prison’d pain : 
** I could have borne the sorrow and the smart 
** Men seal in blood upon a woman’s heart ; 

**T could endure reproach of the defiled, 

“* And die a thousand deaths—to save my child ! 
** I'd suffer all that such as I endure, 

“‘T am polluted—she at least is pure! 

** They took my child, by God’s sweet mercy sent, 
*‘ For she was dying for my nourishment ; 

** Another’s arms will rock her to her rest, 

** A maiden mother soothe her on her breast ; 
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“ The patient sisters watch her troubled sleep, 
“Whilst I, her outcast mother, can bit weep.” 


I wandered on, and found one lonely light 
Breaking the darkness of the silent night. 

There, in a garden hospital, had grown 

The flowers God had planted for his own. 

Soft guarded by sweet sisters undefiled, 

Lay, rack’d with pain, the suffering little child. 
Fever had made the infant’s face grow old, 

And agony bedewed her hair of gold. 

“There may be hope,” they whispered as she lay ; 
“‘ God’s flowers waken at the dawn of day.” 


And as they spoke, a faint flush in the:sky “i 
Gilded the sleeping city lovingly. oH 
From out the lilac of the lovely east, i 
Three guardian angels were from heayen released. Py 
One, crowned with lilies, to death’s chamber sped ; i 
One flew to raise the outcast’s lowly head ; 

One folded wings above the infant’s bed. 

Then to the troubled heart one angel said : 

“Take heart, be comforted, though he be dead. 4 
** Love is a bridge, pass on, but do not stay ; 
‘“ Love is an hour, the minutes count, but pray. 
“ Life has divided you, oh ! pause and see 

“‘ The endless rapture of eternity. 

“‘He waits for you in that eternal glow 

“‘ That some can picture, none can ever know. 

“« The love desired on earth is sometimes given 

** To those who pray, and meet again in heaven.” 


The second angel soothed the outcast’s sighs, 
Kissing the tear-drops from her weary eyes : 
“You loved much! There is no punishment, 

** For such as make confession and repent. 

** Come, with your tears to wash the bruised feet, 
‘“‘ Broken with stones of the unlovely street. 

“‘ Lean on the sacred heart, its pity see ; 

“** Depart in peace, thy faith hath saved thee.’ 

“* When did the sinner cry in vain? Ah, when ? 
“‘ The purest saint is perfect-Magdalen,” 
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The third sweet angel on the infant smiled, 
And soothed with sleep the suffering little child, 
And the sweet sisters watching by the bed 
Knew morn had come and agony had fled. 


The sleeping city woke to life anew, 
As back to heaven three guardian angels flew ; 
And three poor tortured creatures felt release, 
Chastened by comfort of a promised peace. 
Winging their rosy way to realms above, 
The angels pointed to Eternal Love. 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


T the risk of being stigmatised asa re/ardataire by the readers of THE 
THEATRE, I must crave their permission this month to say a few 

words about M. Felix:Remo’s “ Music in Fog-Land,” a work that has 
already been frequently, though for the most part cursorily,, referred to 
by my colleagues of the daily and weekly press, who, however, with one 
distinguished exception, have failed to do justice to its chief merits, 
whilst laying, as it seems to me, over heavy stress upon its incidental 
inaccuracies. These latter, I may here take occasion to observe, are for 
the most part unimportant in character; whereas the book teems from 
beginning to end with more or less interesting facts and with correct 
information relating to English music and musicians, to collect which 
must have cost the author almost inconceivable pains and trouble. Wno 
he isfand whether Remo be really his name or only a nom de plume, I 
know not. One thing is very certain—namely, that there has been a 
“chiel” of the French persuasion “amang us takin’ notes” to some 
purpose, and that he has most unquestionably “prented ’em.” I have 
learned more about the Zersonnel of the musical profession in my native 
land from M. Remo’s volume than I had ever hoped to know, until I 
read it. Not from any other book of my acquaintance dealing with the 
same subject can as many details be gathered in connection with 
English composers, teachers, and executants, known and unknown to 
the general public. In this particular direction the ponderous tones of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians is not “in it” with 
Remo’s “La Musique au Pays des Brouillards,” which tells us all about 
our leading musical amateurs as well as “ professionals,” and spélls their 
names, exceptis excipiendis, with an accuracy hitherto unattained by Gallic 
writers who have dealt with British patronymics. With respect to London 
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dilettanti, M. Remo’s information is, indeed,.no less curious—I had 
almost written unique—than various and comprehensive. But for him, 
in all probability, I, in common with many other of his readers, should 
mever have been apprised that Mr.“ Champann, Major John Gollup, 
Mr. Gracia, Mr. Gardom, and Mr. Nokes rank’ as eminent amateurs in 
the musical circles of this metropolis. He has also brought to my 
knowledge many names’ of London. conductors, organists, pianists, 
singers, and <oloists upon all kinds of musical ‘instruments, of which I 
was previously as ignorant as is an average alligator of trigonometry. 
Whilst perusing his book I found myself recurrently experiencing that 
class of surprise or pleasurable perplexity which is undergone by the 
schoolboy of a methodical turn, who, feeling in his favourite breeches’ 
pocket, finds himself possessed of more marbles than he can logically 
account for. M. Remo’s eye becomes microscopic when it is engaged 
in contemplating any particular branch of the English musical profession. 
Nothing escapes it, however insignificant or even trivial. It sees through 
shams, no matter how thickly enveloped in wraps of respectability; 
strips impostors of their borrowed plumes; espies natural deformities, be 
they ever so cunningly padded out or -pinehed in to counterfeit 
shapeliness ; and recognises the sterling mefal of genuine talent, even 


when so rusty or discoloured as to resemble worthless’ dross in its outer 
seeming. 


These being some of M. Remo’s characteristics as a writer on English 
music and musicians, I need, perhaps, scarcely remark that many of his 
criticisms and comments are horribly personal.’ There is scarcely a page 
of his book in which the unwritten laws of-literary courtesy are not 
daringly violated, or in which the exact truth is not told about some 
well-known virtuoso or dilettante with inconsiderate but engaging 
frankness. M. Remo is beyond a doubt no respecter of persons, but a 
light-hearted iconoclast, delighting in the overthrow of popular idols, 
and, when he has shattered them into fragments, dancing merrily round 
their disjecta membra. As far as his incisive arraignments of individual 
humbugs and frauds are concerned, I do not propose to increase their 
circulation by quoting them in this place. Some of them are justly 
severe; others unjustly so. Those who .experience any curiosity 
respecting M. Remo’s opinions of our celebrated composers, singers, 
and teachers of music must read his book, and judge for themselves 
whether or not its superficial scurrility be superimposed upon a solid 
stratum of fact. They may not be edified by, the ‘more than American 
directness” with which he speaks his mind about hallowed members of 
the profession ; hut they will assuredly be amused, His observations 
are manifestly free from any hostile animus, even when most startlingly 
uncivil; and it is obvious that he invariably means to be veracious, 
although he is not always perfectly successful—as what human being 
is ?—in his endeavour to be so. But as he is no whit less diverting 
when he generalises than when he particularises, I cannot withstand the 
temptation to reproduce, in translation, a few of the more trenchant 
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sentences which he passes upon English socia] classes, cliques, and 
institutions more or less. directly connected with the practice of the. 
musical art in this country, . 


_M. Remo finds fault with what he calls the English. method ” of 
private music teaching. .‘‘To learn: music,” he observes, “ you must 
begin, as in learning a language, with the grammar, This is not how 
English teachers instruct their pupils. They begin by setting a piece of 
music before them, and trying to make them play it, Consequently, 
children toil for years, and know no more at the end of their labours than 
they did at the beginning; their parents spend large sums of money, and 
make sacrifices which turn out utterly futile. The child is ignorant of 
every rule ; it just knows the notes of its own ‘ piece,’ at which it hammers 
away for ten years or so—that is to say, until it gets married and gives up. 
music, which it loathes, having only too good cause to do so. Ask any 
young English girl in society to accompany a song at sight, or to sing a 
part in a concerted morceau she has never seen before. Can she do it, 
think you? No; in virtue of a hallowed fallacy, she will tell you that 
‘ reading at sight is a gift.’ Now it is no more a ‘gift "than reading the 
newspaper is a gift; it is simple routine, acquired with the greatest possible 
ease, if only you are taught by a real musician, I regret to say that 
England possesses few such—that is, amongst its professional teachers. 
What would you say to a schoolmaster who should teach you a leading 
article by ear, instead of making you learn the alphabet and spell, so that 
you might read it for yourself? Yet this is exactly the way in which 
‘ pieces’ are taught to English children by ‘their music-mistresses and 
masters.” How true this is, British middle-class parents by the thousand 
know to their sorrow and mortification. The following remarks, addressed 
to a well-known variety of the London “musical lady,” and to the pro- 
fessionals who are her favourite victims, are very much to the point: 
** Madam, you complain of being bombarded with concert-tickets; but 
you forget that the artists who have sung and played ‘for love’ at your 
parties have no other way of making you pay for their gloves and cabs. 
It is you who, by multiplying your ‘musical evenings,’ have increased 
the number of the concerts given during the season; for each several 
artist is obliged to give at least one, in order to get a guinea apiece out 
of you and those like you. Why should they go on for ever making you 
a present of their talents and their time? Do doctors and lawyers put 
on their tail-coats every evening for the purpose of giving advice gratis 
at parties? Pray understand that an artist has to live by his art, as a 
baker by his bread. He finds it easy enough to sing and play, truly; but, 
he has had to learn to do so, he is obliged to keep his voice or his fingers. 
in working order by constant practice, he has to dress in presentable 
clothes, and to wear a smile on his face, as well as a white cravat round 
his neck. Do you think it amuses him to put on a society grin, particu-. 
larly when his larder at home is empty? Artists, a word with you, too. 
You complain that the guineas are reluctant; but you have spoilt your 
‘own game, Why are you so lavish of your gifts? If younever accepted 
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any invitation that did not enclose your fee—say, in a discreet postscript 
—people would soon get accustomed to paying you your due, just as they 
pay their medical and legal advisers. I know that certain people invite 
you to their houses ‘as friends.’ Don’t believe a word of it; it is a pre- 
text for thrift; their world is not yours. You’ are. at once above and 
below them; art and society are two parallel lines which can never meet 
to blend in the course of nature. They.are ‘on terms’; they make use 
of one another; but in reality they cannot amalgamate, having no tastes 
in common. Artists serve society-ladies as padding for their parties ; 
society is the artist’s client and cash-box. If these ladies ask you ‘as 
friends, why do they make you work? When I ask my doctor to dinner 
I don’t show him my chilblains at dessert.” 






















On an English social custom, “more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance,” M. Remo has a sharpish word or two to say, “In 
London drawing-rooms singers are sometimes listened to, whereas 
instrumentalists, whose performances are the result of long and painfu? iY 
toil, invariably promote conversation. AS soon as the piano raises its 84 
voice everybody starts talking with surprising unanimity. Lips silent 
until then, forthwith find plenty to say for themselves. The louder the 
playing, the noisier the chatter. On one occasion, a pianist having taken 
a base advantage of his muscular strength by endeavouring to dominate 
the tumult around him, the lady of the house came up to him and begged 
him ‘not to play so loud, for her friends positively could not hear them- 
selves speak!’ On another occasion, Silas—a fine player who objects to 
be used as a stimulant to small-talk—replied to a lady who asked him to : 
‘play something,’ ‘ Really there is no necessity that I should play, as far 
as I can see; they are well-started, and will talk capitally: without my 
assistance.’” Amateur singing in society fails to secure M. Remo’s 
undivided approbation. ‘‘ When,” he asks, “ will English amateurs come 
to understand that before parading their infirmities in public they should 
serve a serious apprenticeship, in order not to prove a social curse? If By 
their singing, such as it is, amuses them, let them sing to themselves, in 4 
their garret or in their coal-cellar, instead of submerging their friends uf 
under floods of incapacity! And politeness hinders us from crying aloud 
for mercy! Hypocrites that we are! Society ought to rise in its wrath 
and put down these abominations, which interfere with our digestions and 
tie our nerves up in knots. And yet, as soon as one of those pretty 
mouths that are intended for kisses rather than for songs begins to hurl 


<a 












outrages on the musical ear, people listen—and listen without laughing ! i, i 
The patience of English folk is something admirable.” . . . “Melo- ei 
mania is an endemic malady by which English society is chronically mi 


afflicted. No one escapes it. Its diagnosis is always of an alarming. Pat 
character, and évery remedy hitherto essayed or suggested by science has, 
proved futile.” 






M. Remo is severely down upon’ the English “ goody-gaudy” (séc) 
people who object to music on Sundays, but admits that Londoners are 
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rapidly emancipating themselves from their prejudices in that direction. 
He even thinks that, as far as the orgies of sound indulged‘in on the 
Sabbath by the Salvation Army in the streets of the metropolis, we carry 
tolerance beyond reasonable limits. This description of the Army’s 
musical promenades through our principal thoroughfares is remarkably 
graphic and forcible: ‘The big drum, brasses, and banners lead the 
way; the proselytes follow. A man, marching all the while, bellows a 
sort of sermon in a voice like the blast of a fog-horn: At his heels 
straggles along a crew of ragamuffins and idlers, and a select company of 
dirty, dishevelled, unsavoury persons—the men dressed in wrecks of 
coats, in rebellious waistcoats that refuse to be buttoned, in frames of 
what were once boots, picked up out of gutters; the women in sordid, 
anachronistic garments, which-look amazed and horrified at being 
brought into contact with one another, with spectral bonnets above 
which skeletonian feathers wave grimly, with sexless shoes, and  dis- 
coloured, filthy shawls. All this human vermin, all this zoology, yelling, 
screaming, and braying, follows its leaders—the scum of the hulks— 
into one of the numerous halls, wherein these conscience-botchers drill 
their recruits and classify their proselytes. These detachments of the 
Salvation Army are walking advertisements of the tremendous mockery 
of religion which is permitted in London by those who object to music 
on Sundays.” 


**Music in Fog-Land” abounds in good stories and smart sayings by 
social humourists of all nations, except the German. The “ winged 
words ” of eminent Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, and Englishmer have 
been deftly caught in their flight by M. Remo and caged in his book: 
He reports a “‘memorable aphorism” by Théophile Gautier—‘‘ Music is 
the most expensive and disagreeable of noises”—as. having been 
“thought out in London,” and adds that “ it logically led him (Gautier) 
to print the following warning above his poems:—‘It is forbidden to 
deposit any music along these verses.” . . . “When,” he avers, 
“certain young English ladies of fashion, addicted to mangling his 
romances, ask Paolo Tosti what he thinks of their singing, he replies, 
‘You dress very well; but you sing very badly.” . . . . “Any 
professor of singing who respects himself is bound to take the predicate 
of Signor. It is not his real business to be a professor, but to be an 
Italian. I asked an eminent singing-master one day, ‘ What is your 
profession?’ ‘Italian,’ he replied. ‘And where were you born?’ ‘In 
Belgium!’” . .:. “The butler of a great lady of fashion was over- 
heard by her, one day, discussing the vicissitudes of life with a fellow- 
servant. ‘My dear feller,’ he ejaculated, ‘I am afraid that our people 
are going in for economy... Only fancy! at the party yesterday evening I 
see with my own eyes my lady and Miss Hisabel a-playin’ on one piano 
at the same time!’”’ . . . Some unfamiliar facts about the national 
music of Scotland and Wales may be culled from M. Remo’s chapter on 
that subject; as, for instance, that the “ gig” is a favourite Caledonian 
dance, performed to the sound of the Jew’s-harp or trumpet. ‘ Nothing,” 
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he continues, ‘is more curious than Welsh music. When the world was 
mere chaos, music assumed a regular form in Wales. The Bards, 
disdainful of the Ark, kept a boat of their own during the Deluge. The 
melodies sung by King David, as well as the martial lays of the Trojan 
War, were Welsh tunes. King Arthur of the Round Table was a 
Welshman; he conquered Europe, lived. six hundred years, and 
composed a symphony.” Surely Llyw Llywydd or Pencerdd Gwalia 
must have been coaching M. Remo for this portion of his musical 
information! . . . A few of. the liyely Frenchman’s items of 
“‘personal information” are worthy of note. He credits us with 
the possession of a great English baritone, “Stanley, the Faure of 
Albion ;”. remarks. that “‘ Herbert” Parry. is rather dry; speaks with 
sincere respect of ‘Sir Arthur Chappell,” and with somewhat con- 
strained admiration of the eminent “German conductor, Herr Walter 
Bache ;” mentions “ Adelaide Dutchons and Constance Losby” as 
public singers of well-merited fame; and admits that “The Blind Girl 
to her Heart” is really a meritorious English romance. He also alludes 
to Misses Mary Anderson and Fortescue as “pearls of the theatre” in 
connection with music. But these eccentric personalia are rare excep- 
tions to his rule of accuracy, which for the most part is strictly observed 
in connection with the more intimate details of the book. When so 
well-informed a writer as M. Remo refers to “ Haendel’s Elijah” as a 
sublime oratorio, one cannot help suspecting that a waggish printer must 
have been the author of that surprising statement. However this may 
be, no ‘cheerier volume than “ Music in Fog-Land” has been published, 
even in Paris, for many a month past; and I confidently urge its 
perusal upon all those musicians—native to this soil—who, themselves 
pachydermatous, delight in seeing the thinner skin of their more sensitive 
fellow-artists smartly punctured with the keen point, dipped in gall, of a 
finely-tempered pen. 


On the 4th of last month, at Liverpool, Madame Réze-Mapleson 
created the part of Donna Maria, Queen of Spain, in Marchetti’s 
opera, “ Ruy Blas,” and added another brilliant item to her long list 
of artistic triumphs. The first production of this pleasing work in its 
English garb—the less said about which the better, though certain 
passages of the libretto deserve mention as yielding in no single respect 
of literary vileness to the choicest ineptitudes of the poet Bunn—took 
place in the Court Theatre of Liverpool before “a crowded, brilliant, 
and discrimating house” (I quote from ‘a leading local paper), and 
“was welcomed with every manifestation of popular approval.”’ Marie 
R6éze had played her part in America (according to my esteemed 
Liverpudlian colleague) with the support of Sinico, Campanini, Galassi, 
and Lablache, “so that the prima donna in this presentation” gave 
‘a matured and ripened reading of the character of the Queen.” I did 
not know that dear old Lablache had ever crossed the Atlantic ; any- 
way, Marie Réze is but young to have sung with that inimitable basso, 
whose lamented death took place eight -and twenty years ago. The 
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opera, too, for him ‘to have. sung in it, must have been composed in the 
fifties at-the very latest ; if:so, the total omission of its composer’s 
name from the pages of Grave’s ponderous Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians would seem to point to reprehensible negligence on Sir 
George’s part. However this may be, I cannot help thinking it a little 
ungallant ofthe musical critic who enriches the columns of the Liver- 
pool Daily Post with his accurate retrospects, to carry his readersso very 
far back in the operatic career of the gifted and beautiful French prima 
donna. Itis, of course, immensely creditable to her tohavesung the lead- 
ing part in an Italian grand opera at the age of ten, and with so great a 
dramatic vocalist as Lablache; but cantatrici are such whimsical 
creatures, and so difficult to please, that I doubt her gratitude to the 
Liverpool Daily Post for raking up such an old, old story @ son adresse. 
To return to the production of “ Ruy Blas.” Mr. Valentine Smith 
sustained the title ré/e, and, according to the Liverpool Echo, “achieved 
a distinct triumph, bidding fair to become one of the £5,000 a year 
tenors, for which (sic), it is said, there is a demand.” You see, never 
having been to Liverpool or America, I have not heard “ Ruy Blas” 
yet, and so am dependent upon my confréres of the Mersey for whatever 
details of the initial performance I may venture to offer to the readers 
of Tue Tueatre. By one of these gentlemen the music is figuratively 
described as “‘ somewhat sombre,” and “at the end of two ofthe acts 
massive in unison with the development of the tragedy.” It is pleasant 
to know from the same authority that ‘‘a pretty air ripples through 
the whole opera,” and that Miss Marion Burton “ received a reception 
that can only be characterised as extraordinary.” By the way, the 
critic ofthe Liverpool Courier confidently asserts that Marchetti’s opera 
was first brought out in his, native city, Milan, at the Teatro della 
Scala, on April 3, 1869. How may we reconcile this statement with 
that advanced by the Liverpool Daily Post, which distinctly infers that 
‘*Ruy Blas” was performed in the United States fully thirty years 
ago? When doctors differ . . . It would seem that Signor 
Marchetti must be an imitative rather than a creative maestro, for of 
the three criticisms of ‘‘ Ruy Blas” forwarded to me from Liverpool, 
one describes that work as teening with reminiscences of Bellini ; 
another observes that it recalls the ‘“‘methods and ensembles” of 
Donizetti; and the third lays stress.upon its strong resemblance to the 
melodic manner of Meyerbeer. If these judgments be all equally 
correct, the music of “Ruy Blas” will probably sound rather 
familiar in the ears of London opera-goers when Mr. Carl Rosa shall 
reproduce it at Drury Lane next May. . Meanwhile, the quality of 
its stupendous libretto may be ifairly appraised by the following 
specimen :—Cantat, Don Sallust : 


Nothing from you there's need to hide, 
Tis the truth he confessed thee ; 
With your handmaid as: bride 
You once would have blessed me, 
And as lover in turn 
You my lackey must not spurn. 
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It would be difficult to match these lines, even in the lyrics of “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” for grammatical incorrecthess, obscurity of meaning, 
and confusion of persons. I cannot conscientiously congratulate my 
friend Carl Rosa upon his latest selection in the librettist line. 


Poor Amilcare Ponchielli, who died’ so unexpectedly the other 
day, was one of the most absent men in Italy. He was once asked 
to write a waltz specially for a charity ball, and consented to do so. 
Looking over his musical memoranda for a mofivo, he found one, 
hurriedly noted down by his own hand, that pleased him well. At 
once he set to to work to orchestrate it. That done, he gave out the 
parts to the instrumentalists hired for the ball, and volunteered to 
lead them in person when they should play“ his new waltz” at the 
festivity in question. This fact was duly announced, and drew numbers 
of his friends and admirers to the entertainment. What was every- 
body’s astonishment at recognising in Ponchielli’s “‘ novelty” an old 
familiar waltz by John Strauss, to which all Milan had danced scores 
of times! Ponchielli had heard it, liked it, written it down from 
memory, forgotten it, tound it, believed that it was his very own, and 
arranged it for orchestra—I need not say, to his own overwhelming con- 
fusion anddiscomfiture. Helivedalongwayfrom the Conservatoire, at 
which he was one of the professors of harmony, One day, his duties 
terminated, he had trudged home in the pouring rain. Just as he 
reached his door, soaked to the skin, he remembered that he had left his 
umbrella in his class-room. Muttering, “What if it should rain? I 
should get wet through ; I must fetch it,”—he walked all the way 
back to the Conservatoire, found his umbrella, and hurried home 
again, bearing it unopened in his hand.’ On another occasion he 
attended a concert at Milan, in the programme of which was 
announced his ‘ Dance of the Hours,” out of “Gisconda,” for perform- 
ance at the end of the second part. The first part, however, closed 
with the Festal March from ‘‘ Tannhaeuser,” which—as usual in 
Italy—was vehemently applauded; whereupon Ponchielli, aroused from 
his meditations, arose in his place and bowed gratefully to the 
audience, fully convinced that his dad/abile had been played and 
elicited the plaudits of those present. ‘When his “‘ Promessi Sposi” 
was produced at the Scala, he rushed upon the stage at the close of 
of the first act—which had been enthusiastically received—to express- 
his delight and gratitude to the prima donna, Signora Brambilla 
(whom he subsequently married, by the way) ; and, to the amazement 
of everybody on the stage, threw his arms round the neck of a steady- 
going old singing-super, grown grey in the service of the impresa, 
whom he kissed with effusion on both cheeks, exclaiming, ‘‘ Angel of 
melody ! admirable creature ! supreme artist! I thank and adore you!” 
Milan society teems with kindly reminiscences of “le distrazioni 
del maestro Amilcare,” who was one of the kindest and most amiable 
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gentlemen, as well as most consummate musicians, of the Land of 
Song. 


On Saturday evening, Feb. 13, a “new and original whimsicality ” 
was produced by Mr. D’Oyly Carte at the Savoy Theatre as a dever 
de rideau to “ The Mikado,” which still draws remunerative audiences 
to the home of Gilbertian eccentricities and Sullivanesque enchant- 
ments. The novelty bearsthe somewhat mysterious title of “The 
Carp,” and is the joint production of Messrs. Frank Desprez and 
Alfred Cellier—Englishmen both, although appearances are against 
them, as far as their patronymics are concerned, It achieved a no 
less positive than well-deserved success. Mr. Desprez’s dialogue is 
bright*and entertaining, whilst his lyrics, in more than one respect, 
offer a refreshing contrast to the silly, ungrammatical stuff with 
which some of our so-called comic librettists do not hesitate—for a 
consideration—to afflict the theatrical public. Graceful and shapely 
melodies abound in Mr. Cellier’s music, which, moreover, is 
orchestrated with all that delicate taste in the combination and con- 
irast of tone-colours for which this highly-gifted composer is so justly 
renowned. The plot of “ The Carp” is new, ingenious, and pleasantly 
absurd. It belengs to the realm of Topsyturvydom, and is, therefore, 
tully entitled to ds drotts de domicile at the Savoy. Unrequited love 
suggests self-destruction to an agreeable youth and maiden, personally 
unacquainted ‘with one afiother, although they have “friends” in 
common. They gravitate, on suicidal thoughts intent, towards a 
pond in which a carp, full of years and wiliness, abides. This ancient 
and astute fish, for years unnumbered (antecedent to the action of the 
piece) has baffled the piscatorial devices of an elderly angler, 
bent upon its capture. He is profoundly ‘engaged in one of 
his periodical attempts to lure the reluctant carp from its 
native element when the sorrow-laden youth strolls up to the 
pool-side and announces his intention of making a hole in the water. 
Piscator beseeches him to forego his dread purpose, at least for a 
while, lest he alarm the venerable fish—which, with the fatuity of 
an inveterate angler, he believes himself to be just on the point of 
catching, though it has successfully defied his skill throughout a period 
to which the memory of man attaineth not. Whilst the despondent 
one is waiting for the carp to be caught, the would-be Ophelia appears 
upon the scene, and is persuaded to put off her apotheosis by the 
identical plea previously urged upon her companion in misfortune. 
The two young people linger by the bank and enter into conversation. 
They soon find out that they-know each other’s faithless lovers, in 
abusing whom they find consolation for their woes and partially re- 
cover their cheerfulness. Presently, mirabdile dictu, the carp succumbs 
to temptation, and is landed. Bearing his captive in triumph, the 
fisherman advances to inform the youthful pair that the pond is 
entirely at their disposal; but they have agreed to neutralise their 
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’ griefs by combining them, and all ends happily. The three parts 
are admirably sung and played by Miss Findlay, Mr. Hildesley, and 
Mr. Eric Lewis. My advice to my readers is carpe cyprinum, which 
may be freely translated, ‘‘ Go the Savoy and enjoy ‘ The Carp.’” 


“Tt is now some twenty long years ago since” Arthur Sullivan asked 
Alfred Tennyson to write for him the words of a “ song-cycle, German 
fashion.” The Laureate complied with his friend’s request, and threw 
off a dozen lyrics, bearing more or less manifest relation to one another. 
Four years later this “ cyklus,” set’ to music by the composer of “ Cox 
and Box,” was published by Strahan and C6., under the title of “‘ The 
Window ; or, the Loves of the Wrens.” On the 16th ult. seven of its 
numbers were sung for the first time in public by Mr. Isidore de Lara, in 
the course of ‘that gentleman’s first Spring Vocal Recital at Steinway 
Hall. _ The songs are all clever, musicianly, and melodious ; two or three 
of them would have done credit to Robert Schumann. They were favour- 
ably received by a “knowledgable” audience, which displayed a marked 
preference for ‘“ Vine, vine and eglantine” and “Light, so low upon 
earth.” It is perhaps superfluous to say that Mr. De Lara sang them to 
perfection, for his interpretations are always distinguished by high intelli- 
gence and delicate refinement ; but he happened to be in unusually good 
voice, and fairly carried away his hearers... What charming songs he 
always hits upon, too! On the occasion referred to, he introduced an 
exquisite little gem by Alary, “‘ Colinette,” and his own two latest works, 
“*Twas Eve and May” and “ All, my all” (words respectively by Lord 
Lytton and Miss Probyn), both of which are full of merit and will 
certainly achieve popularity... Another novelty of his own composition, 
still in MS., though I see that it is announced in Messrs. Chappell and 
Co.’s list of new publications, also made its débu/ at the recital, and 
proved a distinct success. Its name is “ Marion,” and it sparkles with 
bright, unaffected gaiety. Mr. De Lara also sang—quite inimitably—two 
of the most beautiful songs with which I am acquainted, Tosti’s “ Aprile” 
and Hervey’s “‘ Heart of my Heart,” in the latter of which he earned a 
rapturous encore; a canzonet by Salvator Rosa, two old English ballads, 
Mrs. Moncrieff’s graceful serenade ‘‘ For Old Custom’s Sake,” and Faure’s 
sly little chanson “Le Joli Réve,” with which, as he has often done 
before, he made a decided hit. A pleasant feature in this exceptionally 
meritorious afternoon entertainment was the accomplished pianism of 
Signor Albanesi, who played two clever compositions of his own and 
Rubinstein’s tender Barcarolle with excellent expression and high finish. 
The hall was crowded.; everything went off well ; everybody was pleased. 
Bravo, De Lara! 

' Wu. Beatry-Kincston. 


POLE LER 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“ ENEMIES.” 
A new Comedy-Drama, in five acts, by Charles F. Coghlan, founded on incidents in Georges Ohnet’s 
romance, “La Grande Marni¢re.” Produced at the Prince’s Theatre on Thursday, 
January 28, 1886. 
Sheriff's Officer 


nee Mr. J. G. GRAHAME 
Mr. J. FERNANDEZ 


Margaret Glenn 
Aunt Anne .. 
Mrs. Lawler .. 


"Mr! R. RamMonp .. Miss A. Harpivax 


Miss Burton 

In. dramatising Georges Ohnet’s interesting story, “La Grande 
Marniére,” Mr. Coghlan has attempted a most difficult task; novels 
seldom make good plays, and this drama suffers from too much 
faithfulness to the original, . The long exposition, introducing secondary 
characters and interests, finds a place fitting enough in the book, but 
when, on the stage, two acts, divided into five scenes, are devoted to 
this, the dramatic effect is greatly weakened. This mistake is emphasised 
by the use of that deplorable modern invention, the tableau curtain ; five 
times during the prologue is the interest thus broken off and arrested, and 
the drama proper only begins with the third act. The main story is as 
follows :—Peter Darvel, a self-made man, tradesman and money-lender, 
has vowed an undying hatred to Sir Manvers Glenn, who in the days of 
their youth, robbed him of the woman he loved and then deserted her. 
Since then they have both married and becéme widowers. Revenge has 
been the one thought, the one hope of Darvel’s life ; it is for this that he 
has toiled and schemed to become rich and powerful. He now holds in 
his hands a heavy mortgage on the Glenn estate, for the old half-childish 
Baronet has, by repeated and extravagant expenditure on worthless 
inventions, brought ruin upon his house. The Baronet has two children, 
Percival, a not bad-hearted, but violent-tempered fellow, hated by all the 
poachers of the neighbourhood, and Margaret, a noble, clever girl, loving 
to her headstrong brother, full of almost motherly tenderness for her weak 
father. Proud where the honour of her family is at stake, she has been 
the one prop of the tottering house ; she has secretly sacrificed the money 
left to her by her mother in order to ward off ruin, but at last all is at an 
end—the day of reckoning.is at hand. Peter Darvel holds his enemy in 
his cruel grasp, and prepares to crush him unmercifully. But this is not 
all : the Glenns are threatened in the honour of their name, far dearer to 
them than wealth or position; a village girl, daughter of a poacher who 
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has a grudge against Percival, and to whom Margaret’s brother has shown 
marked attention, has been strangled by a deaf and dumb idiot, and as 
the handkerchief found round her neck is one that had been given to her 
by Percival, he is arrested on charge of murder. Who is to rescue th em 
from this desperate situation? Darvel has one son, Richard, who has 
always refused to associate himself with his father’s schemes of vengeance ; 
an eminent barrister, he has been away for some years in America, and 
has amassed a fortune, which makes him independent of his father. 
On his’ return. to his native provincial town, he has accidentally met 
Margaret, and his heart has gone out to her; he loves her with all the 
intensity of a generous nature, who has found no responding feeling in 
his home, and who knows his love is hopeless. And Margaret, though 
her pride refuses to acknowledge it, she too loves this man whom she 
would wish to hate. Yet, for her father’s, for her brother’s sake, however 
painful the effort, she will humble herself to him, and she implores him 
to influence his father. to spare them. To promise this is beyond 
Richard’s power, but he vows to save them, and accomplishes this by 
paying off the mortgage himself, and by defending Percival at the trial 
and proving his innocence. _- For this he is discarded by his father, but 
an ultimate reconciliation takes place. Margaret, love triumphing at last 
over both pride and hate, consents to become Richard’s wife, and the 
old enemies are made friends. 

Such is the story; one calculated to enlist the sympathy of an 
audience, and powerful enongh to be dramatically effective if Mr. Coghlan 
had been bold enough in treatment and not wasted so much time over the 
earlier scenes of the book. First he introduces us to Darvel in his office, 
where he makes him relate to his son the history of his hate; next he 
gives us the first meeting of Margaret and Richard on the moor (an 
admirable stage picture). Unconscious of each other’s identity, they 
exchange a few words, an irresistible feeling of sympathy seems to draw 
.them together; he lingers by her side, and she does not wish him gone, 
but on learning his name her pleasant manner suddenly changes to the > 
deepest scorn. To my mind, this scene would be more effective if, as in 
the novel, it came first ; it would be allthe better if the spectators became 
interested in this dawn of love before knowing of the feud between the 
families. | Darvel’s story might be told here (there is no special reason 
why father and son should not meet on the moor), and it would doubly 
jar on Richard’s feelings when he was still entranced by Margaret’s beauty 
and charm, and was smarting under the thought that his father’s persecu- 
tion of the Glenns had made him an object of abhorrence to her. The 
scenes of the subordinate characters in this act would gain by compressing. 
The second act might, I think, be cut out altogether. Admirably staged 
as are these three ‘scenes, they are far too long. Percival’s insult to 
Richard in no way helps the story, and Rose’s murder might as well be 
simply related in the third act. In this, at last, the action is started; it 
moves swiftly, and consequently the acting is far more effective. Mrs. 
Langtry has little to do up to this time, but here she fairly surprises us 
by the dramatic power she displays. Margaret Glenn is her first original 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. VII. M 
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character, and undoubtedly her best achievement. In the earlier part of 
this act, she does not sufficiently abandon herself to the situation, and 
her tone is somewhat unreal; but as the events press on she becomes 
more earnest. After her brother's arrest, when Darvel comes to take 
possession of his enemy’s house and insults him, when Margaret, half mad 
with grief and wrath—for she had hoped to keep her father in ignorance of 
the shame and sorrow about to fall on them—when, I say, she impulsively 
strikes Darvel to stop his words, the actress here shows an intensity that 
deserves the highest praise. The fourth act is the best of all; it contains 
the two greatest scenes of the play, and there is not a word that is out of 
its place, or that one could wish cut out. It is here that Margaret makes 
the appeal to her lover’s generosity ; how deeply moving it is! The girl 
terribly anxious to win him to her cause, and yet in her pride fearing to 
show how she is drawn towards him. How bitterly her words affect him 
when she offers to give up all that is left to them to his father if he will 
only save her brother: and when she holds out her hand to him in 
repentance for having wounded him, and he vows to dedicate himself to 
her service—how well this is interpreted by Mrs. Langtry and Mr. Coghlan! 
One fault only I can find in her rendering of this scene—there is not 
enough of the under-current of tenderness. This is followed by the 
moral duel between father and son, ending by Darvel swearing that he 
will carry out his revenge on his enemies to the bitter end, and Richard 
making a vow that he will save them. Mr. Coghlan and Mir. Fernandez 
are admirable in this most powerful scene. To Mr. Fernandez falls the 
most difficult character in the drama, and his impersonation is most 
artistic, finished, and natural. The last act, like most final acts, unfor- 
tunately, is not quite so good; it is weaker, and Margaret’s conversation 
with her brother is rather frivolous for one who has been so tried. We 
lose the charming scene of the novel where Margaret, hearing that Richard 
is about to leave the country, too proud to ask her hand in return for his 
devotion, seeks him and asks him to stay for hersake; but this would 
have necessitated another tableau. The equivalent scene is satisfactory 
enough, though by no means so moving ; and as Mr. Coghlan chose to 
reconcile the enemies, he could not have done it better than in the way 
selected by himself. The minor characters are well sustained; Miss 
Clara Clitherow shows much promise, and Miss Robertha Erskine and 
Miss Bowering are very good. An especial word of praise must be given 
to Mr. J. G. Grahame for his manly, easy, and natural impersonation of 
Percival, and in a different style tothe capital bit of character acting of 
Mr. Frank Seymour, and the part of the mute, a dangerous one, is in very 
safe hands with such an artiste as Mr. R. Pateman. The scenery and 
_ stage-management are excellent. And, despite its many faults, there is 
success in the drama if Mr. Coghlan has the courage to use the pruning 


. knife freely; we want more of Margaret and Richard, and fewer 
tableaux. 


MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 
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“ANTOINETTE RIGAUD.” 


Anew comedy, in three acts, written by Ravmonp Desuanpgs, translated by E 
Produced at the St. James's Theatre on Saturday, February 13, 1806. Waseem. 


General de Préfond... ... Mr. Hare. Corporal Pierre ... ... Mr. R. Carucarr. 
ee . «. Mr. BARNES. Jean... re ove ee =e ~Mr. De VERNEY. 
Henride Tourvel ... ... Mr. KENDAL. Antoinette Rigaud... ... Mrs. KENDAL. 
Paul Sannoy ..... -. Mr. Hersgat Warixe. | Mariede Préfond ... .., Miss Lispa Dretz. 
et... ... .. « Mr. Henper, Madame Bernardet... ... Miss WEBsTER. 
Mons. de Rochard ... .... Mr. Pager. Madame Rochard ... ... Miss ANNiZ Ross. 


Although produced at the Comédie Frangaise on September 30, 
1885, ‘‘ Antoinette Rigaud” made very little stir in Paris. Written 
by Deslandes, a popular man, a well-known dramatist, and now the 
manager of the Vaudeville Theatre, it was generally thought that the 
play, one of mere action, was out of place at the house of Molitre, 
where, as a rule, the subscribers are treated to works of thought and 
genius. The mere story-teller for the stage has hitherto had no place 
at the Théatre Francais. And there is, after all, little in Antoinette 
Rigaud save the clever arrangement of old dramatic material, the 
exciting recital of a well-worn stage story. The veterans of Moliére’s 
house shirked the new play. Got, Delaunay, and Mounet Sully would 
have nothing to do with it. Coquelin was not in the cast. Neither 
Blanche Pierson or Bartet were asked to play the heroine, who was 
left to Madame Worms Baretta, an actress of only average merit 
Two socié¢taires figured in the cast, Febvre and Worms, both excellent 
actors, and the play succeeded mainly through their assistance. 
Antoinette Rigaud is a charming woman who has a brother somewhat 
of a prig, who is aide-de-camp to an old General, Préfond. She has 
married a plain practical man mainly to relieve her brother, who is 
not rich, of the responsibility of her maintenance, and having married 
for money and not for love, the priggish brother cannot understand 
that her heart is a little sad, and that she occasionally sighs for 
sympathy. Prigs of this pattern, who are as inanimate as a jelly fish, 
never can understand such athing. But they are often deceived, and 
have their eyes opened. Antoinette meets a young artist who is 
sympathetic to her. She feels he is a contrast to the burly, loud- 
talking fellow who crushes down her finer susceptibilities, and she is 
attracted to him. There is no harm in the flirtation, she desires to 
be rid ofthe consequences ofit, but she is agitated when she discovers 
the young artist present at the General’s country house. That 
very evening she had escaped there for a change during her 
husband’s absence from town. It is the old story. An- 
toinette wants back her compromising love letters, and the. 
artist hesitates to part with them. However, he relents, and is 
foolish enough to take them to Antoinette’s room when all the house- 
hold have retired for the night. Innocently enough, he compromises 
the woman for whom he has a sincere respect. But this is not all. 
Antoinette and her discarded lover are conversing together when the 
house is alarmed by an arrival, Antoinette’s husband has turned up 
M 2 
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in the middle of the night. Itis extremely inconvenient, but husbands 
insist on coming back in the night, particularly in plays. For the 
artist there is no eseape, so he is hidden in the wife’s bedroom while 
her hungry husband discusses his supper and the divorce case on 
which he has sat as a juror. A husband had killed the wife who 
deceived him, and he was unanimously acquitted by a jury of 
husbands, All this terrifies poor Antoinette Rigaud. She becomes 
livid with fear, and, feigning a headache, gets her husband into his 
dressing-room whilst she smuggles away the artist into the corridor, 
forgetting in her fright that for him there is no escape, as the wing in 
which their apartments are situated is locked off from the rest of the 
house. Only the General’s daughter and the Rigauds sleep in this 
wing. Suddenly in rushes Rigaud with the alarming announcement 
that a man has jumped from an adjoining window. The artist has 
madly escaped through the bedchamber of the General’s daughter. 
Such things do happen in real life, for was not there a divorce case 
the other day where a sick nurse, watching a dying patient, was 
surprised by the appearance of a man through the window with his 
coat on his arm and without his boots! He was a co-respondent 
escaping from an infuriated husband by means of the balcony. | It is 
a mistake to suppose that the escaping balcony is a device solely and 
wholly used by French dramatists. The scene of the modern 
co-respondent’s escape was the Warwick Road, Pimlico, and not only 
did the gentleman escape through one house but the lady actually 
escaped through the other. That was worthy of a Criterion farce. 
Who shall say what suggestions are not given by romances of the 
Antoinette Rigaud order. Indiscreet gentlemen are always coming 
to ladies bedrooms at inopportune moments at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Mrs. Kendal is continually attacked in this unseemly fashion. Yester- 
‘day in “* Mayfair,” to-day in “ Antoinette Rigaud.” 

The next morning all conclusively points to Antoinette’s guilt. The 
locket she has given to her lover and denied to her husband is found 
in the garden, and, to shield his sister’s honour, the young officer 
declares that he isthe culprit, and has outraged the confidence of the 
old General. It is a storm, however, in a tea cup, for Antoinette 
confesses the truth to the General, and saves her brother’s reputation. 
- Her secret is respected, but what her husband thinks about it all we 
are not even distantly informed. 

The play is admirably acted by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Hare, Miss 
Linda Dietz,and Mr. Barnes. Thefineand vividemotionalacting of Mrs. 
-Kendal, the vigour.of Mr. Kendal, the polish of Mr. Hare, the gentle 
art of Miss Dietz, and the fresh, natural manner of Mr. Barnes as the 
prosy husband have not been excelled in the annals of one of the best 
comedy companies London has ever seen, Better acting cannot be 
found at any theatre in Paris. 
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“ ENGAGED.” 


An original farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. 8. Gruzerr. 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on, Wednesday, October 3, 1877. Revived at the Court Thea‘re, 
on November 30, 1881. Again sorted sat the, Haymarket Theatre, on Wednesday, 
ebruary 1 


Haymarket (3877). — (1881). HAYMAREET (1886). 

Cheviot Hill .. ... .. Mr.Gkorez Hongy. Mr. Henry J. Brazoy. Mr. H. Besrsoum-Taes, 
Belvawney 9 ... .. «+ Mr. Kraus Bewwzw. Mr. Kyrus Beuiew. Mr. Maurice Barrymore. 
Mr. Symperson ... ... Mr. H. Hows, Mr. CuiFvorD Coopsr. Mr. MACKINTOSH. 
An RE Mr. Dewar. Mr. W. H. Denny. Mr. CHARLES BROOKFIELD. 
Major McGillicuddy .. Mr. WeaTHERSBY. Mr. GruBert Trent. Mr. Uuick Winter. 
Belinda Treherne ... ... Miss Marton Tsery. Miss Marion Terry. Mrs. H. Besrsoum-Trez. 
Minnie .. .. .. ... Miss Lucy Rucxstons. Miss Cartorra Appison. Miss Avousta WILton. 
Mrs. anon «+ «» Miss EMity Taorng. Miss Emity Tuornr. Mrs. E. H. Brooxg. 

ws eee eee eee 6= Miss Junta Stewart. Miss ADELA MEAsoR. Miss Rose Norreyrs. 
Pari 4 oat aes Miss Junta Rosette. Miss L. Merxpira. Miss RusssLL Huppart, 


The serine! ol “ Engaged” at the Haymarket, at which theatre it 
first appeared, will surely be welcomed by all who care for a smart, 
witty, and, what is far more rare, a humorous farcical comedy. 
Doubtless Mr. Gilbert’s play will disappoint those people who like 
the salacious impossibilities of the adaptations from the French, 
which have found so much favour with the public in recent years; 

' but one may not be without hope that there are playgoers who care 
to see an amusing comedy to which they can take their children 
without fear of contamination, and whose tastes lead them to prefer 
epigram before dirt. The taste for Mr. Gilbert’s stage-work may be 
compared to that for olives or caviare; it must be innate in the 
hearer, for the very simple reason that the said work is wholly 
original, and, to carry out the gastronomic simile, it may be added that 
it has a perfectly distinctive flavour of its own. And of all Mr. 
Gilbert’s works, “‘ Engaged ” is the most Gilbertian. To hear it or to 
read it is like beginning your study of Carlyle with ‘Sartor Resartus,” 
and if you can see the humour and appreciate the topsy-turveydom 
to which you are introduced, you may consider yourself free, so to 
speak, of Mr. Gilbert’s intellectual “‘ Palace of Truth” for evermore. 
I use the words “ Palace of Truth” advisedly, for assuredly no writer 
has ever laid bare with a keener scalpel the sham and pretension that 
underlies the society of to-day. That cynicism is the keynote of 
** Engaged.”” Some people do not see it; they prefer to find “ larky”’ 
wives waiting for the return of peccant husbands, while attendant 
jovers hover round them, and parody the revelations of the divorce 
court. Von olet, &c., and such pieces pay; but, without any of the 
affectation of a purist, one may surely turn to Mr. Gilbert's brilliant 
play and be thankful that it is clean. 

“‘Engaged”’ has been represented at the. Haymarket, the Court, 
and in the provinces; but I may be allowed to say ‘ditto to Mr. 
Clement Scott as to the way in which the principal character, Cheviot 
Hill, has been enacted. Mr. Honey, who first appeared in the part, 
was grotesque and fairly amusing, but he had evidently formed no 
definite idea of it; while Mr. Byron, who appeared in the last London 

revival, was equally “at sea.” The latest exponent, Mr. Beerbohm- 
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Tree, is an actor of acknowledged ability, a man who is above all 
things a delineator of character, and high hopes were entertained of 
his performance. Intwo words, he failed. He was Beerbohm-Tree, 
and not Cheviot Hill, and his remarkable power of self-effacement— 
that is to say, of impersonation—seemed on this occasion to have 
deserted him. The part was, I believe, written for Mr. Sothern, who, in 
his best days, would have played it well; not so well, however, as 
Mr. Charles Wyndham could play it now, should he ever appear in 
it. Mr. Barrymore’s Belvawney was fairly amusing, but he seemed 
afraid, as the phrase runs, of letting himself go. Mr. Mackintosh was 
a humorous Mr. Symperson, and Mr, Brookfield as clever as he always 
is as Angus Macalister; he might, however, in his ardour for realism, 
have spared us reminiscences of “The Caledonian Cremona.” With 
a vivid recollection of Miss Marion Terry in the part, I have nothing 
but praise for Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree’s Belinda. She caught the mock- 
heroic spirit of the part to perfection, and played with a firmer touch 
and more force than she has yet exhibited. It was a sound and 
artistic bit of stage work. Miss Augusta Wilton was a pretty and 
piquante Minnie Symperson; and Miss Norreys looked the part of 
Maggie, though I am sorry to say I could not understand a word of 
her Scotch. She is hardly to be blamed, however, for—while I can 
boast of some acquaintance with Scotsmen and their mode of speak- 
ing—the dialect of the actors in the play, which was supposed to be 
Scotch, was as much like Dutch as genuine Doric. 


H. SAvILe CLarKE. , 


“THE LORD HARRY.” 


A new and origirial romantic play, in five acts, by Henry Arruur Jones and WiLson BARRETT. 
uced at the Princess’s Theatre on Thursday, February 18, 1886. 


The Lord Harry Bendish Mr. Witson Barrett. | Shekeniah Pank... Mr. CHARLES CoorTE. 
Esther B Miss EasTLAKE. Sergeant Wilkins... ... ... Mr. H. pg Sous, 
.. Mr. E. 8. WILLARD. Sir Humphrey Hinton ... Mr. C. Fuuton. 
«». Mr. J. H. Ciynps. Colonel John Wingrove ... Mr. H. Evans. 
Mr. Cartes Hopson. | Captain Valentine Damerel Mr. 8. Carson. 
Mr. Geores Barrett. | Sen eee: S| 
.. Mr. H. Bernace. oR ree 
. Mr. W. A. Etsiorr. Dame Tillett 
. Mr. P. BaRRinerton. 


“The Lord Harry” comes as a disappointment to those who are ac- 
quainted with the previous work, either in collaboration or otherwise, of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. ‘“ The Silver King ” is a capital play of its kind, 
admirably constructed, and based upon a novel and original foundation. 
‘¢ Saints and Sinners ” tells a touching story, and contains several graphic 
sketches of character. Again, “ Hoodman Blind” is a powerful, absorbing 
melodrama. Onthe other hand, “The Lord Harry” contains little that 
calls for commendation. Its story is thin to the extreme, and could be 
told in a breath, while the action, which hardly ever carries the spectator 
out of himself, practically finishes in the third of the five acts, leaving 
scene after scene, of little relevancy, to be presented. It may be as well 
to relate the exact manner in which the story of the love of a Royalist for 
a Puritan maiden is presented. The first scene depicts the Royalist camp 
near Zoyland Castle, on the Dorsetshire coast. The sources of the 
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besiegers are nearly exhausted, and for this reason the Royalists fear that 
they must withdraw unless the besiegers are in worse plight than them- 
selves. How is the necessary knowledge ta be obtained? Lord Harry 
Bendish, a dare-devil favourite, determines to obtain it, so he disguises 
himself as a Puritan, and thus gets admission to Zoyland Castle. Loyalty 
to his cause is not the only motive which induces Lord Harry to thus risk 
his life, for he is in love with Esther Breane, the fair daughter of the com- 
mander of the besieged town. He enters the castle successfully, the first 
act terminating with his meeting with Esther. What is to follow is patent 
to those not gifted with much insight. The Lord Harty is recognised, 
and condemned to death, and he is saved from this punishment by Esther 
Breane, who bribes the jailor, provides Lord Harry with a stout bar of 
iron, with which he shatters the bars of his cell window through which he 
escapes, thanks to a rope-ladder, also provided by Esther. Thus ends 
Act 2. The play practically terminates in the next act. The Lord Harry 
is decoyed into visiting Esther late at night, the town is entered by the 
Royalist army, and in a gratuitous scene of noise, gunpowder, and smoke, 
Esther and her lover and father are seen—by those of quick eye—making 
good their escape. The remainder of the play is occupied by the adven- 
tures of the fugitives. They are seen on the roof of a flooded cottage, 
where they are attacked by enemies*who fire on them with unloaded 
muskets; and then land andchasethem round the chimney top, the trioonce 
more escaping in the boat of their enemies, who are left checkmated on 
the roof of the cottage. Adventures of a somewhat similar nature occur 
in the last act, the Lord Harry and Esther once more escaping, and so 
the play might go on for ever, but for the limits of time which require 
that a theatrical manager must not detain his audience long after eleven 
at night. It willthus be seen that ‘The Lord Harry” possesses no great 
originality of plot, no stirring situation, and but little action. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett acts the hero with wonderful energy, and looks particularly well 
in his new part, and Miss Eastlake plays the Puritan maiden with great 
tenderness. But, truth to tell, this is not a good acting play, and such 
able artists as Mr. E. S. Willard, Mr. J. H. Clynds, Mr. George Barrett, 
and Miss Lottie Venne have parts which do not afford them any 
opportunity for distinction. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


I return to Mr. John Coleman’s “ Memoirs of Samuel Phelps,” which 
have amused me vastly. They will not alter my opinion in the least 
concerning the sterling stuff that was contained in the mind and body of 
that fine, rugged old actor, the Sir Pertinax, the Sir Peter, the Richelieu, 
the Cardinal Wolsey, the Job Thornbury, the Bottom, whom we all knew 
in our boyhood days; but the biographer of Samuel Phelps, unintention- 
ally, no doubt, gives me the strangest impression of a man who was once 
a childhood’s idol, I first saw Shakespeare—it was the play of 
‘‘ Hamlet”—in the pit of Sadlers Wells, for the playhouse presided 
over by Phelps bordered on my father’s parish, situated in the New 
North Road, Hoxton. Surely no one has championed his profession 
more valiantly than Mr. John Coleman; whenever anyone dared to 
attack it he has drawn his sword. Did anyone dare to say an 
actor ever swore a round oath, or used brutal language either on the stage 
or in private, he would run the risk of receiving a challenge from the 
excellent John Coleman. If anyone at any time ventured to assert that 
actors of the past were selfish, inconsiderate, vain, caring for themselves 
and for no human being besides, placing themselves first and foremost 
with utter disregard to the success of the play, disinclined to help any 
manager or author for the sake of art and art alone, who would have 
protested more than the valiant Mr. John Coleman? And yet, when he tells 
us about Sam Phelps, he strives to interest us in the great ones of 
another era by the strangest anecdotes couched in the strongest language. 
Are these fair specimens of the art-feeling of the revered Samuel Phelps 
and the idolised William Charles Macready? I trust not, but they stand 
on record and are published by one who knew him and cherishes his 
memory. 

Phelps, actor-like, speaks with unaccountable bitterness about “‘ bad 
parts ” :— 

“‘ The rest, the home surroundings, and the permanent income made 
me swallow some bitter pills during my first season, but when at the 
opening of the second season I found Vandenhoff engaged to open in 
Coriolanus, and myself cast Tullus Aufidius, 7 felt myself wronged. 1 
remonstrated. As a sweetener I got Leonatus Posthumus for my second 
part. 

“A week afterwards, ‘Mac’ took me out of Othello, which he played 
himself, with Vandenhoff for Iago. A week later up went ‘The Tempest,’ 
and I found myself cast for that dismal duffer, Antonio. Then came that 
bundle of dry bones, Cato (Isn't it astonishing that such turgid stuff should 
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ever have had such a vogue ?), and I was condemned to lift up Vanden- 
hoff’s tail in Marcus. 

‘* All this I bore as well as I could, till I actually found myself taken 
out of Jaffier (my opening part in the preceding season) and little Elton 
put over my head. My discontent then became unbearable. At this very 
moment I got an offer to star in Manchester and Liverpool, and I made 
up my mind to accept it.” 

Subsequently Phelps says of Macready, his friend and patron: 

‘**I then acted Othello with the same degree of success. ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved’ was so highly spoken of and enquired for that he was 
obliged to do it asecond time,but would not play in the piece himself. So 
weak a man is he that he cannot bear the idea of sharing the honour of 
a night with anyone.” 

This “‘ weak man” Macready was the very man’ who lent Phelps the 
sum of £450 without requiring any security whatever. Phelps was hardly 
grateful, for he had scarcely acknowledged this godsend, as he calls it, 
when he wrote as follows of the good fellow who had helped him in his 
distress : 

“The only thing to accentuate the altered relations between Macready 
and myself was that he became a little less grim and a little more con- 
siderate than usual. For all that, I had some bitter, bad parts to 
play.” 

Phelps speaks again : 

“* Conspicuous among the great events of the season was the production 
of ‘Richelieu,’ in which I had another bitter, bad part to play of a few 
lines, that old thief, Foseph. 

“* At length we reached the last scene. You remember that beast of a 
Foseph has only one good line, a line which usually elicits a great round of 
applause, and I flattered myself I should certainly have them there.” 
(Phelps again speaks.) “Three nights afterwards I was cast for that 
detestable Beauseant in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ 

“Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. Imagine my mortifi- 
cation when I found myself in the very theatre where I had opened in 
Shylock, where I had made my mark and been ‘ starred’ as Hamlet and 
Richard—condemned repeatedly to Antonio—-the Ghost and Henry VI. 
to Macready and Kean. ’Tis true I played Jacques and Master Walter 
with Ellen Tree; but they don’t count for much, and my original part was 
a very bad one—Onslow in Bulwer Lytton’s play, ‘The Sea Captain.’ 

“Charles Mathews jibbed at Fag, but he did him for all that, and did 
him a deuced sight better than he could have done Jack Absolute; but 
he kicked awfully at Roderigo, but he had to do him, anda precious mess 
he made of the part.” 

**T don’t think Anderson swallowed Octavius Czsar with avidity, and I 
am sure Helen Faucit didn’t gush at Portia (Brutus Portia), nor was Mrs. 
Warner particularly en#été with the Queen of France, a part of twenty 
lings in ‘ Henry the Fifth.’ In fact, we all growled, but we all submitted. 
Vandenhoff was chief growler in the chorus, Warde followed suit in 
Williams, Elton as Exeter, Anderson as Gower (a part of thirty lines), 
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and I growled as loud as any one as the Constable of France. But our 
discontent was the public gain, for it was certainly a magnificent produc- 
tion... We’ve none of us been able to touch it, or even come within a 
hundred miles of it since.” 

Macready sums up the personal question in:a very curious and original 
fashion. Hear what he says :—‘‘ He growled— 

“«« Are you an ass, or do you take me for one? Do you imagine that 
after fighting all these years I’m going to abdicate for the purpose of 
putting you or any other man in my place ? Are you aware of the struggle 
I had to hold my own against Young, Charles Kemble, and Kean? Of 
the degradation I had to encounter in being compelled to play second 
fiddle to that amateur boy, Booth, to whose Lear they made me play 
Edmund—me, William Charles Macready! No, my dear fellow, watch 
and wait your chance. _It’s sure to come some time, perhaps when you 
least expect it; anyhow, to cut and run would look like failure !’ 

* «Cut and run,’ said 1; ‘well— 


‘ He who runs away 
May live to fight another day.’ 


“ «That's true,’ rejoined Mac., ‘but he who won’t remain in the field of 
battle may change defeat to victory at any moment. Here, now—come, 
come, don’t talk nonsense, and we'll see if we can’t make matters a little 
more pleasant for you.’ 

‘¢ So, after all, fortunately for myself, as it turned out ultimately, I con- 
cluded to remain.” 

How very small this is, how extremely undignified ! 

It was not until many years later than this when we saw the Comédie 
Frangaise in London, an institution based on a different system, where 
actors and actresses were content to takethe smallest characters forthe glory 
of Moliére. Racineand Corneille, Got and Coquelin, Bressant and Delaunay 
did not curse and swear and damn one another’s eyes because they were 
occasionally cast for subordinate characters in great plays. What would 
have been thought of a French actor in the house of Molitre who, when 
asked to play the Ghost in ‘* Hamlet” by one William Shakespeare, 
replied : —‘* Well, d—n your impudence!” Yet this is what Mr. Coleman 
reports Phelps did to Fechter. 

Mr. Coleman commences his memoirs with an induction which is 
interesting, but, I regret to state, deplorably inaccurate. I have spent 
the best part of an afternoon in correcting the first few pages. It is 
gravely asserted that ‘‘ The Secretary,” by Sheridan Knowles, and the 
burlesque, ‘‘ Fortunio,” by Planché, were brought out at Drury Lane on 
the same night. ‘I can remember though it was yesterday when the 
curtain rose,” 

Unfortunately Mr. Coleman is wrong in his facts. 

“ Fortunio” was produced on Easter Monday, April 17, 1843, but was 
preceded by ‘‘ Macbeth,” not by “The Secretary” at all. Mr. Coleman 
could not possibly have seen the new play by Sheridan Knowles on this 
eventful evening, for it was not produced until the z9th April, 1843. The 
young light comedy “Lord,” played by Hudson, the Irish comedian, 
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“‘ whose name I can’t remember,” was Lord: Sherbrooke, since adopted 
by Robert Lowe when he accepted a peerage. Sheridan Knowles’s plays 
are printed with the original casts attached, and published by the Messrs. 
Routledge. Anyone can buy them fora few shillings. According to 
Mr. Coleman “ Miss Helen Faucit and Mrs. Warner were both in the piece.” 
The published book of plays says that the only two women in “ The 
Secretary” were played by Miss Helen Faucit and Mrs. Wigan. It 
may be interesting to supply the rest of the speech containing the 
words, “A maid should bean icicle,” with which the ‘ beautiful young 
creature made music.” 

“ «Tf I remember rightly, it was a poor play,’ observed the tall and 
stately lady, who had been supremely lovely in her youth. 

“**T thought,’ I replied, ‘it was a noble one, for it revealed tome anew 
world—a world of poetry and beauty.’ ’’ 

The “noble play” ran fortwo nights. However, now for the icicle :— 


* All’s wrong! A maid should be an icicle, 
Yielding but drop by drop—and then with chilling 
Cold to the last. Melting not of herself 
But ’gainst her nature—then she’s worth the thawing. 
Frankness in her is not a virtue, or 
*Tis one that will undo her, She should go 
Without a heart! It is her poverty 
To have one! 


What sublime poetry, and how elegantly the blank verse rings, does it 
not? What a superb line— 


‘“‘ Frankness in her is not a virtue, or,” 


How well they wrote poetry in the good old days; didn’t they ? 
“ Yielding but drop by drop—and then with chilling.” 

Hey day! Surely there is a foot too much in this blank verse line. Is 
there not, Mr. Sheridan Knowles? And where is the elegance, where the 
graceful rhythm, where the desirable ccesura in this brilliant example of 
“a world of poetry and beauty” ? 

What a line! 


“ But ’gainst her nature—then she’s worth the tr awing,”’ 


Again a foot too much. Thank goodness, Tennyson has written the 
“Idylls of the King,” to show us what blank verse is. It is certainly not 
dull, bald prose, cut into unequal lengths after the Sheridan Knowles 
plan. 

But it is to be feared that the biographer of Samuel Phelps has little 
ear for verse. If ever there was.a neat and elegant writer of lyrics, it was 
J. Robinson Planché. He would have shuddered had he seen how he 
was misquoted in connection with Fortunio. Mr. Colenian can remember, 
as though it were yesterday, when the curtain rose on “‘Fortunio,” and 
Hudson sang “a parody ” on the well-known song, “‘In the days that we 
went gipsying.” Mr. Coleman must have been. very late that memorable 
evening, for Mr. Hudson did not sing the song until the third scene, and 
in the middle of it. 
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What he did not do was to sing words that Planché never wrote, or 
could have written. The idea of Planché ever committing himself to— 


‘© In the days that we got tipsy in—a long time ago, 
We drank champagne from glasses long, 
And hock from glasses green, 
In the days that we got tipsy in—a long time ago.” 


This is what Planché wrote (vide his published plays—subscriber’s 
copy) :— 


Oh! the days that we got tipsy in—a long time ago, 

Were certainly the jolliest a man could ever know. 
We drank champagne from glasses long, and hock from goblets green, 
And nothing like a cup of tea was ever to be seen ; 

All night we passed the wine, nor dreamed of Hyson or Pekoe, 

In the days that we got tipsy in a long time ago. 


- The biographer can remember ‘‘ Priscilla Horton as Fortunio filling 
the stage with sunshine whenever she appeared.” She was the legitimate 
successor of Madame Vestris, and afterwards became Mrs. German Reed. 
“IT can hear her magnificent voice now as she sang :— 


** My father, dear, oh ! rest thee here 
While I do put a light silk pair of tight 
Et ceteras on below. 
Oh ! if I look but half as well in male attire 
As he I saw the other night upon the wire, 
Oh ! what an angel I should be.” 


Oh, dear no! Mr. Planché wrote nothing of the kind. His versification 
was neatness itself. Listen to this :— 


Now rest thee here, 
My father dear. 
Hush ! hush! for up I go 
To put a light 
Silk pair of tight 
Et ceteras on below. 
Oh ! if I look in male attire 
But half as well as he 
I saw one night dance on the wire, 
What an angel I should be. 


Does anyone remember, I wonder, what the Sunday Times thought of 
Macready in1843, at the close of a celebrated season :— 


That Mr. Macready’s speculation has been unprofitable has been the natural 
result of his own incapacity and of his obstinate adherence to his own opinions. He 
has those about him who could enlighten him on subjects of which he is profoundly 
ignorant, but they either will not or dare not. He has followed the dictates of his 
own judgment ; he has had not only his own way, but his own way of having it, and 
is, in this merry month of June (1843), the oldest spoiled child breathing. That he 
has lost his money grieves, but does not surprise us. A manager, to be successful, 
should act but little: it is his province to profit by the acting of others. In the 
selection of dramas Mr. Macready looked only to himself; the play that could not 
become a medium for his histrionic displays was no play for him. Putting his 
enormous egotism aside, Mr. Macready is physically and mentally unfitted for a 
theatre ; his nervous irritability and his infirmity of temper render him incapable of 
becoming a successful manager. It is rumoured that he proceeds to America. He 
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visited the land of Jonathan some years since, and was successful; he has now 
achieved a more glorious name, and will, no doubt, be warmly welcomed. If he can 
manage to lay in a stock of amenity amid his other ship stores, it may prove service- 
able; not only whilst on board, but when he reaches the Columbian shore. Her 
Majesty visits Drury on Monday, and it is probable that the season may be 
prolonged for some few nights. 

In this memorable season of the “ palmy days” was produced Westland 
Marston’s “ Patrician’s Daughter,” which ran for seven nights; a play 
called “ Athelwold,” produced on the occasion of Helen Faucit’s benefit, 
which ran two nights; Robert Browning’s “ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,”’ 
which ran for three nights, produced simultaneously with the farce 
called ‘‘ The Thumping Legacy,” which was an enormous success. 


I gladly insert the following letter :— 
*‘ Srr,—You have done me neither more nor less than simple justice by 
stating in your review of my Phelps book that‘if anything has left a 

' sting it is by accident.’ 

* You have, however, arrived at an erroneous impression as to my appre- 
ciation of Charles Fechter. 

“‘T never represented him to be ‘a bumptious blockhead.’ I have never 
insinuated, far less asserted, that his ability could be called in question 
‘because he had dared to play Hamlet.’ I travelled four hundred miles 
to see his first performance of the noble Dane, and was impressed and 
delighted. Prior to that I came from Edinburgh ‘to London to see his 
first night of Ruy Blas, a divine performance, but not one whit better 
than Caroline Heath’s Isabella de Neubourg and Walter Lacey’s Don 
Salluste. 

“I think I appreciated this admirable work even more highly when I 
saw Sara Bernhardt and her troop of barn-door fowl attempt this play 
two yearsago. I never saw Fechter do anything in my life, even when I 
occasionally thought his judgment at fault (as in Othello), which did not 
interest and delight me. 

“* My account of his last performance of Hamlet at the Lyceum merely 
records an historical fact of which I wasan eye-witness, and in no way 
detracts from my estimation of this great actor’s genius, or my affectionate 
regard for his memory—a regard enhanced by years of friendly intimacy 
—and by the regret I must ever feel for his untimely death. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ JoHN COLEMAN. 
*¢ Junior Garrick Club, 
‘“‘ February 18th, 1886.” 


" Shakespearean Scenes and Characters’’ is the title of a sumptuous 
volume, the text of which has been written by Austin Brereton, to be 
published next month by Messrs. Cassell.. The scope of the volume 
may be gathered from an extract from the preface. ‘“ My object,” 
says Mr. Brereton, “in writing the text which accompanies the en- 
gravings here illustrating twenty-nine of Shakespeare's plays has 
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been to give, in a concise farm; an account of the stage-history. of 
each play, together with a note of the most famous representatives of 
the principal parts in these plays, The history of the connection of 
these plays with the stage, and of the. chief actors in. them,. has 
accordingly been related for a period extending over two centuries ; 
from the time, in short, of Betterton’s Hamlet to that of the last 
Shakespearean revival at the Lyceum under the management of 
Henry Irving. An attempt has also been made to include in these 
pages a record of the achievements of the greater American actors, 
and, besides, to give a noteon the productions of Shakespeare’s works 
in the United States.”’. The idea of the book, it will be seen, is at 
east novel. The illustrations comprise thirty steel plates and ten 
wood engravings, after drawings by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., Solomon 
Hart, R.A. J..McL. Ralston, H.C, Selous, J. D, Watson, Charles 
Green, Fred. Barnard, W. Ralston, A. Hopkins, Val Bromley, A. 
Fredericks, M. E. Edwards, and others. The volume, which is dedi- 
cated to Henry Irving, should prove unusually interesting to lovers of 
Shakespeare and the stage. 


Miss Mary Rorke, whose photograph as Lina Nelson in “ The 
Harbour Lights” appears in this number of THe THEatRE, was born 
in Westminster. As already related in the pages of this magazine, 
she entered the theatrical profession, at an early age, in 1874, playing 
at the Crystal Palace and at the Croydon Theatre. She then appeared 
in a small part in “‘ Maids ot Honour” at the Holborn Theatre, sub- 
sequently acting Sophie Crackthorpe in “‘ The Wedding March” at 
the Haymarket Theatre.. She gained much experience during:a stay 
of eight months at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, and, re- 
turning to London, she played Fanny Bunter in “‘ New. Men and Old 
Acres” at the Court Theatre. Miss Rorke then returned to the Hay- 
market for a short season, The latter engagement was followed by a 
long one at the Criterion, in the course of which she played the 
heroine in “‘ Meg’s Diversion,” Mrs. Dorothy Sterry in. “ Truth,” 
Carrie Dalrymple in ‘‘ Jilted,” Mrs. MacManus in “ Betsy,’’ Florence 
in “Verbum Sap.,”” Dagmar in “‘ Where’s the Cat ?” Dorine in “‘ Brave 
Hearts,” Jenny Talbot in- “ Foggerty’s Fairy,” Mary Clifford in 
“Cupid in Camp,” and Angelica Porter in ‘Fourteen Days.” 
Accepting an engagement with the Messrs. Gatti, Miss Rorke made 
a hit as Lucy in “ The Streets of London,” and she successfully acted 
Ruth Herrick during a long tour with “In the Ranks.” Returning 
to the Adelphi last autumn, she played the heroines in “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue” and “The Colleen Bawn,” and appeared subsequently as 
Lina Nelson in ‘The Harbour Lights.’ Our readers will be pleased 
to see Mr. Barraud’s pretty photograph of one of our most gifted 
emotional actresses. 


Some few. months ago, when “On ’Change"’ was produced at a 
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morning performance, it was found that the play itself had little to re- 
commend it, but the clever embodiment of a Scotchman by an actor 
quite unknown and unheralded saved the play, with the result that it 
is still enjoying a successful run. The unknown actor was Mr. Felix 
J- Morris, whose photograph in character is printed herewith, He is 
a native of Birkenhead, Cheshire, and was born on April 25, 1850. 
He commenced life as a medical student at Guy’s Hospital, but, pre- 
ferring the stage to anatomy, he left England for America in 1869. 
The hardships endured by the young aspirant for histrionic fame were 
at first terribly severe. After a hard struggle, he at length obtained a 
foothold in the Albany Theatre in a position, at first, little better than 
that of a supernumerary.. After three years of incessant and varied 
work, feeling that he had conquered an almost fatal nervousness, and 
had acquired: sufficient experience, he made a bolder bid for favour in 
Canada, where he was long appreciated, and where he received the 
first realencouragement in his career. From the time ofhis landing in 
America until 1885, Mr. Morris spent all his time in his adopted 
country, with the exception of a part of a season when he visited the 
West Indies. Through the offices of a Canadian admirer, Mr. Morris 
obtained a London engagement, and had the gratification of playing 
at last before an audience of his own countrymen. His acting as the 
Scotch professor in ‘‘ On ’Change”’ has become the talk of the town, 
and should secure him a permanent place on the metropolitan stage. 






When March, with treacherous winds and sunny skies, has 
fairly made its advent known amongst us, the attention of many 
whose lives are more or less severed from their usual routine of action 
by the so-called pleasures of a London season will gladly be directed 
towards such an eminently refined and intellectual form of entertain- 
ment as that now being given by Mr. Clifford Harrison at Steinway 
Hall on the Saturday afternoons of each successive week. Those 
previously acquainted with this gentleman's gifted powers of recitation 
were happily destined to be yet more favourably impressed by the 
excellent manner with which, ‘upon the opening day of the present 
series, he narrated varied scenes and incidents of human life, whilst 
others but just acquainted with Mr. Harrison’s talents must no less 
willingly have admitted that in him we find a striking example of 
unquestionable abilities being turned to a good and most praiseworthy 
account, 

Glancing fora moment at that exquisitely pathetic tale‘of Heaven’s 
joy and earth’s misery, ‘‘ The Legend of Provence,” breathing a purity 
and depth of feeling such as never seems missing from the lyrics of 
Adelaide Anne Proctor, we recognise how admirably Mr. Harrison, by 
wedding the voice of music to the poet’s innermost thoughts, succeeds 
in alternately placing before our eyes the peaceful life and holy dreams 
of Sister Angela, the Convent Child, the sad tumult of sorrowing 
despair. subsequently wrought in her soul by undue attachment to the 
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pleasures of this life, and lastly, the weary woman’s agonised cry of 
repentance, when, crouching at the door of her girlhood’s home— 
fearing to meet the recognising gaze of those whose tender voices 
arouse fleeting memories of many a bygone year—Angela finds 

_herself in the holy presence of the Virgin ‘Mother, who bears to the 
fainting heart not only the joyful message of Christ’s divine forgive- 
ness, but also the sweet assurance that the young novice’s flight is 
known to none, her daily cares and duties having been performed by 
no other hands than those of the Blessed Mother herself. Words can 
but inadequately describe how greatly the beauty of such thoughts as 
the above are strengthened and intensified by the solemn chant and 
plaintive snatches of melody which Mr. Harrison appropriately 
introduces at varied intervals of the poem. Still more forcibly, 
perhaps, in Baring Gould’s *‘ Building of St. Sophia” do we note how 
effectively the soft tones of music put the finishing touch of realism to 
the most richly-coloured dreams of poets’ fancy, so happy in thought 
and treatment being the diversified strains with which the reciter 
heralds the approach of the varied nations assembled to view the 
majestic splendour of the temple erected by Justinian to heathen 
deities rather than to the one true God. Not solely, however, are Mr. 
Harrison’s powers centred uponthe enviable task of creating, or at least 
strengthening, in our minds the existence of those thoughts “that do 
often lie too deep for tears,’’ as instanced by his admirable delivery of 
the scene from the “ Pickwick Papers” relating to the Etanswill 
Election, which, with one or two other sketches of a like laughable 
character, brought to a truly merry ending an entertainment happily 
destined to prove but the commencement of a much longer series of 
recitations than any Mr. Harrison has as yet givenus. When weadd 
that this gentleman proposes on certain afternoons to appropriate the 
first part of his programme to an individual recital of many special 
works fromthe pen of Robert Browning, Lord Byron, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Chas. Kingsley, as also to some well-known scenes in 
Shakespeare's plays, we have surely exemplified by fact that Mr. 
Harrison’s powers of memory and imagination are of no limited or 
commonplace an order. 


Mr. Frank Lindo’s second recital at Steinway Hall, January 26th, 
reflects much credit on one so young. Mr. Lindo recited the play of 
‘*Hamlet” without book, and was letter perfect; not a hitch, nota moment’s 
hesitation. His elocution was excellent, and he showed much power 
and dramatic intensity. His reading was that of Mr. Wilson Barrett in 
every detail and intonation. Mr. Lindo has a fine voice somewhat of 
the same quality as Mr. Barrett’s, and he had evidently not been able to 
resist imitating him; at times one could have sworn that it was the 
talented actor himself who was speaking. This was clever, but to be 
regretted, however good the model. Mimicry is not a high form of art, 
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and Mr. Frank Lindo, who is naturally gifted, will find that he will 
acquire more by a careful study of the author than by that of any 
special exponent. ; 


The Busy Bees gave a matinée at the Gaiety Theatre on January 30, 
in aid of the National Orthopedic Hospital. The performance was 
excellent, and they reaped an artistic and pecuniary success. It was 
announced that the charity would benefit £220 or £230, as kind friends 
had defrayed all expenses, and the cheque paid to Mr. Hollingshead for 
the use of the theatre had been handed over by him to the charity as 
his subscription. ‘For Her Child’s Sake” was again given by the 
Busy Bees, and I: again endorse the praise I gave them last July. 
Mrs. Lennox Browne and Mr. Arthur Ayers were both excellent as 
Edith and Stephen Ormonde, showing a depth of feeling in no way 
overdone. Mr. Claude Penley and Mr. Erskine Lock were as good as 
ever. Mr. William Harding, the only one new in the cast, was also good ; 
but these three last-named were hardly audible at first. ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” was surprisingly well acted for amateurs. Praise is deserved 
by all but two—Chrysos’s Slave, by Mr. J. Rudge Harding, and the 
Pygmalion of Mr. W. L. Hallward; his acting is stiff and unnatural, 
and his elocution most defective. Mr. A. Boyer Harding did well as 
Pygmalion’s Slave. Mr. A. H. Morrison was one of the very best Leucippes 
I have ever seen; and the Chrysos of Mr. W. Cope was very funny. It is 
seldom that the small part of Myrine falls into such good hands as those 
of Miss Gertrude Warden; she gave life to a ré/e which is too often 
gone through anyhow. Miss Margaret Brandon was a very good 
Cynisca; Miss Brandon, who is a good actress, ought to strive against 
two faults—a lack of tenderness when it is needed, and a want of variety 
in the expression of her face; earnestness she has, and the speech 
“QO! pitiful adventurer!” was admirably delivered, showing much 
dramatic power. Princess Helen of Kappurthala was unfortunately not 
well made up as Galatea; her acting was very sweet and maidenly ; all 
the strange things Galatea says came from her lips as they should, 
spoken with childlike innocence. Where power was needed she was a 
little overweighted, but still very charming. Mrs. Lennox Brown was a 
handsome Daphne, and acted her part very well. The audience was 
numerous and appreciative. 


The performance given by the Owl D.S. at St. George’s Hall Feb- 
ruary 4th was decidedly more successful than the previous one of the 
same society. ‘* David Garrick” was the piece represented, with Mr. 
Arthur Hanson in the title vé/e. Rather stiff in the first act, he warmed 
to his work and did very well in the second, butin the third he either 
forgot his part or was strangely absent-minded, for he neither attempted 
to act his part or to give meaning to his words. Mr. J. E. Mortimer had 
a fair idea of how old Ingot ought to be played, but he was very uncertain 
of his words, and too frequently gave way to an inclination to laugh. Mr. 
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Frank Hole acted Squire Chivy with his usual “go,” and Mr. G. A. 
Toplis, Mr. F. Darnley, and Mr. W. M. Colling filled the remaining parts 
adequately. I cannot say much for Miss Emmie Marshall’s impersona- 
tion of Ada. Mrs. Davidson Nichol and Miss Florence Smart did very 
well in their small parts. By some mistake the curtain came down in 
the middle of the second act, to the performers’ dismay ; it was promptly 
raised again, however, but, as a compensation, I suppose, at the end of 
the piece, after the last word was spoken, the signal had to be given twice 
before it was lowered. ‘More than Ever,” Arthur Mathisson’s clever 
concentrated Tragedy in one Horror, was well acted all round, especially 
by Mr. Arthur W. Hughes and Mr. Frank Hole, Miss Lydia Miller, who 
was making her first appearance, is very pretty, and did all that was 
required of her in so smalla part. Mr. R. Vincent Hughes, Mr. W. M. 
Colling, and Mr. G. Davenport were also in the cast. The dances were 
very well executed indeed, and the play went off briskly. 


“The Guvnor” and “ Ruth’s Romance,” given by the Tottenham 
House D.C., February 6, certainly ranks as one of the very best per- 
formances given at St. George’s Hall for the last few months ; indeed, the 
impersonation of Theo. Macclesfield by Mr. S. Conacher alone served to 
remind one that these were amateurs. The cast included :—Messrs. B. 
G. Lovell, J. A. Laffy, A. J. Mullins, C. Davis, R. Mosley, D. E. Owen 
W. E. Hurst, C. H. Carmichael, and W. Dee, who all acted very well’ 
Mr. J. A. Stewart and Mr. H. Hammond proved themselves real artistes 
as Old Macclesfield and Freddy. The former gave a remarkably clever 
piece of character acting, funny in the extreme, but not the least vulgar- 
The latter was gentlemanly and earnest, and thoroughly won the sympathy 
of the audience by his capital acting. The amateurs further showed 
their judgment in the selection of the fair professionals whose services 
they enlisted. Miss Effie Liston and Miss Kittie Claremont were charming 
as the Butterscotch ladies. Miss Kate Hodson was a first-rate Mrs. 
Macclesfield, while as her daughter Miss Annie White was sympathetic 
and pleasing ; and Miss Edith Hamilton was a very good maid. “ Ruth’s 
Romance” showed Mr. H. Finnis and Mr. A. J. Mullins to great advan- 
tage, and the Ruth of Miss Kittie Claremont was most bewitching. 
However full of spirits, this young lady’s acting is always refined, simple, 
and earnest; her Ruth was both witty and sympathetic. That Miss 
Kittie Claremont gives careful study to her part is evident, but working in 
the right way she preserves all the freshness and fragrance of perfect 
nature. The Tottenham House Band was excellent as usual. 


A commemorative celebration of the anniversary of Charles Dickens’s 
birthday was held at the Freemasons’ Hall on February 8, the actual date, 
the 7th, falling on ‘a Sunday. The celebration took the form of an 
entertainment and a costume ball. The reading and recitation were, 

to be expected, from the works of the great novelist, the music also 
being appropriate to the occasion ; and Mr. Edwin Drew, the originator 
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of this, also read some of his own verses in praise of Charles Dickens, and 
contributed ‘The Death of Little Nell” for his share of the reading. 
Mr. Drew had, I believe, several disappointments, and there was nothing 
very striking in the entertainment, though a word of praise must be given 
to the Misses Virginia and Emily Blackwood and Mr. Charles Cameron ; 
the latter is a rough diamond at present, but worth the polishing. Unfor- 
tunately for the success of the ball, it began too early, many of the 
dancers only appearing after the theatres were over. The costumes were 
in the minority, and not always easily defined. Mrs. Weldon as Sergeant 
Buzfuz, accompanied by Mrs. Bardell, was the most striking. The 
affair cannot be called a complete success, but the idea is good and worth 
repeating. It had evidently created real interest in the literary and 
dramatic world, who were well represented. The programmes were 
novel and artistic in design, and a performance of the Royal Punch and 
Judy was given during the ball. 


The following prologue, written by Mr. W. L. Courtney, was 
delivered on February 13, 1886, on the occasion of the opening of the 
new theatre at Oxford, with a representation of ‘“‘ Twelfth Night” by 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society :— 


CHARACTERS : 


Ancient Spirit of the Drama : 
Modern Undergraduate \ Mr. BourcuIER. 


Enter Spirit of the Drama, dishevelled and bent. 


Lone and dishonoured, lurking in the shade, 
Creeping in twilight darkness, half afraid 

To meet the eyes of honest men, I stand 

With lowered face and deprecating hand, 
Irresolute whether to remain or flee— 

Spirit of Drama, as it used to be. 

* Animula vagula ’—how runs their patter? 

For in a learned city one must chatter 

In learned language, or be reckoned silly — 

I mean, I’m badly clad and somewhat chilly. 
Years upon years of academic rule, 

Proctorial mandates, and the cruel School 

Of Statutes, framed by Laud, have left me this, 
A thing for all to mock at and to hiss, 

With tangled locks and battered wreath and less 
Than nothing on to hide my nakedness, 

*Mid fumes of nicotine to make you sick, 

I’ve earned a wretched pittance at ‘the Vic’: 
I’ve tried to make you laugh with poor burlesque ; 
I've tried to tempt the scholar from his desk 

With nothing better the whole sad night long 
Than doubtful dance and more than doubtful song. 
What.else was left for me to do or try ? 

I knew the statute ‘gainst “ funambuli ” ; 

And oft the words have muttered ’mid my cronies, 
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‘‘ Incarcerentur omnes histriones.” * 
What's this? WhereamI? Is it alla fancy? 
A product of some Eastern necromancy ? 
Is this the Indian Institute of Monier ? 
Or the New School? or something even funnier— 
Perhaps prophetic of the distant future— 
A model almshouse for the married tutor ? 
A brand new Theatre? Why then 'tis clear 
My day is over; I’ve no business here. 
At last! Instead of Darkness shines the Day - 
Arise, thou modern Spirit of the Play. 
Enter Undergraduate. 
I thought I heard some ancient voice invoke 
The Modern Spirit. Can it be a joke? 
No, everywhere around me signs arise 
Of some new order dawning on men’s eyes. 
Disfranchised by some most unworthy dodge, 
Subordinated to a rustic Hodge, 
We yet can look unenvious on the shield 
Whereon there stands too obviously revealed,— 
Emblem of our new firm of Cabinet-makers— 
Our city cow, agraze on three blue acres, + 
For we without a bribe, without a vote, 
Have found a s¢a// for our dramatic goat ; 
Yet e’en this goat to Politics we owe it— 
Aristotelian ‘ Politics’ of Jowett. 
But cow and goat no politics shall sever, 
Both shall graze on ’mid cries of ‘‘ Hall for ever!” 
What, have we then no platform? Yes, the stage. 
No ticket? No, they’ve all been sold an age. 
A programme? Yes! ‘ Therule of Law and Order” 
Disguised in an admixture of soft sawder. 
New members with our novel house begin, 
Lawson is out, but Drinkwater is in ; 
While the cross-benches, free from Irish taint, 
Lucas will look as fresh as any paint. 
You have your seats, but all unseated we 
Stand for a critical constituency, 
Tf we’re returned, there’s none that disagrees 
To take the oath—to do his best to please, 
Now for our play—Shakespeare’s, you may be sure, 
We aim no lower, nor a worse endure ; 
Constant we hope our names will fill the bill, 
‘* Twelfth Night,” to-night ; hereafter “* What you Will.” 
[Exit } 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes :— 

Our only sensation during the month of November was the produc- 
tion, at the Theatre Royal, on Saturday, 7th, of an American drama, 
*‘ The Shadows of a Great City.”” It was by no means a good speci- 
men of its class, and, although splendidly mounted, failed to achieve 
any success. Mr. J. C, Williamson, Miss Maggie Moore, Miss Kate 





* Statt : xv. §§ 7. 3. 
t Oxford City Arms are : Argent an Ox Gules, armed and ungulled Or, passing over a ford of water 
in base, pruper. 
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Bishop (her first appearance at this theatre), and Mr. H. Vincent, 
sustained the principal roles. On Saturday, November 27, Mr. Geo. 
Rignold revived “ Faust ” at the Opera House, appearing himself as 
Mephistopheles, Miss Lucia Harwood being the Marguerite, Mr. Brian 
Darley, Faust, and Mr. T. B. Appleby, Siebel. Contrary to all expecta- 
tion, the drama made a hit and ran until Christmas Eve, when 
‘‘ Henry V.” was put forward in opposition to the pantomime, and is 
now drawing good houses. It must be withdrawn in three weeks to 
make way for ‘Madame L’Archiduc” and a new opera company, 
which comprises Mdlle. Lottie Monital (Mdme. Poussard), once known 
to Alhambra frequenters, Miss Annette Ivanova, Mr. Phil Day, Mr. 
Albert Brennir, and others. On Monday, Dec. 7th, “Saints and 
Sinners” replaced ‘‘ The Shadows of a Great City” at the Theatre 
Royal, and was played with partial success until Dec. 22nd. Miss 
Essie Jenyns, Miss Maggie Moore, Mr. J. C. Williamson, Mr. W. 
Holloway, and Mr, Frank Cates were the principal artistes concerned. 
On Christmas Eve the usual sacred concert was held in the theatre, 
and on Boxing-night we beheld the wonders of the only pantomime in 
the city. The story selected was that of “‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” and 
the author, Mr. Ganett Walch, has performed his duty in a most 
perfunctory manner. From a literary point of view, it is the worst 
pantomime we have yet had; but from a spectacular point it is the 
best. Miss Emma Chambers, Miss Amy Horton, Mr. H. R. Harwood, 
the Raynor Brothers, Mr. A, Redwood, and a host of local actors fill 
up the cast. After the pantomime, “ Iolanthe”’ is to be revived fora 
short season, and then we are to have “* The Mikado.” Mr. Pinero’s 
three-act farce, ‘‘ The Magistrate,” did eight weeks’ excellent business 
at the Bijou Theatre, and was replaced on Saturday, Jan. 2nd, by Mr. 
Grundy’s comedy, ‘“‘ The Glass of Fashion,” which does not appear to 
suit our public. Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Florence Trevelyan, 
Mr. * Dot” Boucicault, Mr. G. S. Titherage, and Mr. Robert Brough 
are included in the bill. The Leon and Cushman Minstrels—a very 
clever company—are drawing crowded houses to the Nugget Theatre 
by the excellence of their performances, A variety company are at 
the Victoria Hall, and Mr. Harry Rickards is singing at St. George’s 
Hall ; he has been doing very bad business. 


Sydney has several pantomimes this year—‘ Cinderella” at the 
Royal, “King Cockatoo” at the Alhambra, “Mother Goose” 
at the Olympic,” and “ Black-Hide Susan” at the Academy of Music, 
Mr. G, W. Anson’s season at the Sydney Opera was a most disastrous 
failure, and was abbreviated ; Mr. John L. Hall took his place, and is 
now playing “ Baffled.” Mr. Alfred Dampier is playing “‘ The Cricket 
on the Hearth” at the Gaiety Theatre. Adelaide has to depend ona 
stock company and minstrel show for holiday fare. New Zealand has 
a number of companies now on tour Mr. Geo, Darrell is playing his 
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own pieces in Auckland; the Majeroni Opera Company are at Christ- 
church; John Radcliffe and Pauline Rita are in Wellington; the 
Emerson Minstrels and “‘ Dick Whittington ” tempt the canny folks of 
Dunedin ; and numbers of minor combinations areon the roads. Mr. 
Anson contemplates a tour in that country. It may not be out of place 
to mention that the Sydney public thoroughly appreciated Mr, 
Anson’s ability as an actor, and I should have-to record a success 
were it not for the utter incompetence of the people he brought out 
with him, and the antiquated plays, ‘‘ Grimaldi” and “ Noah’s Ark,” 
he elected to open with. Asa general rule, it is perfectly useless for 
any actor to attempt the colonies unless he comes to a responsible 
management and has fixed dates. Our theatres are always engaged 
months ahead—that is, thuse very few which can be rented by anyone 
desirous of doing so. All the theatres in the largest and best paying 
cities are in the hands of three firms, who have several companies of 
their own to occupy them constantly. The colonies are a true 
El dorado to the capable actor who comes out here under engagement, 
as Miss Ward and Mr. Dion Boucicault can testify, but without that 
it simply means bankruptcy. I sound these few notes of warning in 
the hope of preventing some aspiring Thespian, inflamed by the 
accounts of the money to be made out of the gentle colonist, from 
finding himself one day with nothing in his pockets—no money to pay 
his passage back, his only resource the boilers on the river wharf, 
facetiously known as “ The Swell’s Hotel,” where many a man, whose 
name and deeds are better known on your side of the water, has been 
glad to find a night’s rest. 


Miss Calhoun, who is at present on a visit to her home in California, 
will return to England ina few weeks, and will produce, in July next, 
a new and original play, which has been specially written for her by 
‘Herman C. Merivale. 


Mr. H. Savile Clarke’s bright comedietta, “ A Lyrical Lover,” 
originally produced at the Imperial Theatre in March, 1881, has 
been successfully revived at the Strand Theatre, where the heroine 
finds a clever representative in Miss Annie Baldwin. 


The seventh annual issue of “ Dramatic Notes,” by Austin Brereton, 
will be issued by the publishers of this magazine, Messrs, Carson and 
Comerford, at the end of March. It will contain, as heretofore, 
portraits in character of the principal.actors and actresses who 
have figured in the chief productions of the London stage during 
1885. 


I am desirous of contradicting a statement which has recently 
appeared in several papers to the effect that I intend abandoning 
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literature for the elocutionary platform. There is absolutely no 
foundation whatever for this report beyond the fact that, because I. 
read oneof my own compositions a week or two ago for the benefit 
of a charity, it is assumed by certain clever writers that I intend to 
devote the remainder of my days to competition with such profes- 
sional reciters as Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. William Terriss. I 
have no such intention, although I shall doubtless read and lecture in 
public on future occasions, should my other duties permit me to do so. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the provinces, 
and Paris, from January 25 to February 22, 1886: — 
(Revivals are marked thus *). 
LONDON: 

January 28. ‘ Enemies,” a comedy-drama, in five acts, adapted by Charles 
F. Coghlan from Georges Ohnet’s romance, “La Grande 
Marniére.’”’ Prince’s Theatre. 

“‘The Sins of the Fathers,’’ a drama, in one act, by W. 
Lestocq. 
“ A Woman of the World,” a comedy, in three acts, adapted 
from the German by B. C. Stephenson. Haymarket Theatre. 
(Matinée—single performance.) 
“Mistaken Identity,” a new farce, in one act, by Alfred 
Murray. Gaiety Theatre. . (Matinée—single performance.) 
‘Faust and Loose; or, Brocken Vows,” a travestie, in one 
act, by F.C. Burnand. Toole’s Theatre. 
“‘ Sappho,”’ a lyrical romance, in one act, lyrics by Harry Lobb, 
music by Walter Slaughter. Opéra Comique. (Matinée— 
single performance.) 
“ The Carp,” a new and original musical whimsicality, in one 
act, written by Frank Desprez, music by Alfred Cellier. Savoy 
Theatre. 
“ Antoinette Rigaud,” a new comedy, in three acts, by Ray- 
mond Deslandes, translated by Ernest Warren. 
Theatre. 
«* Keep Your Places,” operetta, in one act, by Robert Reece, 
music by G. B. Allen. St. George’s Hall. (Matinée—single 
performance.) 
‘*Wife or Widow,’’ a drama, in four acts, by Clifton W. 
Tayleure. Grand Theatre. 

7. *** Engaged,” an original farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
W. S. Gilbert. Haymarket Theatre. 
‘“‘ The Lord Harry,’’ a new and original romantic play, in five 
acts, by Henry Arthur Jones and Wilson Barrett. Princess’s 
Theatre. 


St. James's 


PROVINCES : 
“‘ Mizpah,” a comedy-drama, in four acts, by J. B. Mulholland. 
Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby. 
“‘ The Landlord,” an original domestic drama, in four acts, by 
W. J. Colling Hall. Theatre Royal, Sunderland. 
‘¢ Through Fire and Snow,” a new comedy-drama, in a prologue 
and three acts, by Max Goldberg. Theatre Royal, Scar- 
borough. 
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PARIS. 


24." ‘‘La Casquette du Pére Bugeaud,” a military melodrama, in 
three acts,by MM. Gaston, Marot, and Clairian. Chateau 
d’Eau. 

» “Le Nouveau Seigneur du Village,” a comic opera, in one 
act, by Boieldieu. Opéra Comique. 

27. ‘*Trop de Vertu,” a comedy, in three acts, by Hennequin 
pore and fils. Palais Royal. 

» La Cuisine du Diable,’’ a pantomime. Cirque d’H iver. 

29.* ‘* Doit-on le dire?’’ a comedy, in three acts, by Eugéne 
Labiche and Alfred Duru., Cluny. 

30.* “Trois Femmes pour un Mari,” acomedy, in three acts, by 
Grenet-Dancourt. Déjazet. 

»» ‘Les Demoiselles Clochart,’’ a comedy-vaudeville, in three 
acts, by Henry Meilhac. Variétés. 

31* “Le Sonneur de Saint Paul,” a drama, in five acts, by Bou- 
chardy. Ambigu. 

1.* ‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,’ 
by Labiche. Vaudeville. 

2.* ‘*Le Fils de Famille,” a comedy, in three acts, by MM. Bayard 
and Biéville. Odéon. 

4. ‘‘Le Marid’un Jour,” a comic opera, in three acts, by Adolphe 
dEnnery and Armand Silvestre; music by Arthur Coquard. 
Opéra Comique. 

»* “La Boule,” a comedy, in three acts, by MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy. Palais-Royal. 

5.* ‘Les Ouvriers,’’ adrama, in one act, by Manuel. Comédie 
Frangaise. 

8.* ‘* Andromaque,’’ a tragedy, in five acts, by Racine. Odéon. 

g.* L’Assommoir,’’ a drama, in nine tableaux, by William Busnach 
and Gastineau. Chitelet. 

12. Inauguration of the Nouveau Cirque in the Rue St. Honoré. 

13. ‘‘ Les Noces Improvisées,” a comic opera in three acts, words 
by Armand Livrat and Albert Fonteny; music by Chassaigne. 
Bouffes-Parisiens. 

»* Nana,’ a drama, in five acts, by William Busnach. Beau- 
marchais, 

17* “ Nuits du Boulevard,’’ a drama, in five acts, by Pierre Zac- 
come and Théodore Henry. Nations. 

18. ‘‘Djemmah,” a ballet, in two acts, by Léonce Detroyat and 
Pluque, music by Francis Thomé. 

» “Folie Parisienne,a ballet pantomime, in two acts and four 
tableaux ; music by Francis Thomé. Eden 

19. ‘‘Serment d'Amour,” a comic opera, in three acts. by Maurice 
Ordonneau; music by Edmond Audran. Nouveautés, 


J 


a comedy, in four acts, 
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Punch and Judy. 


O you remember, or do I 
Endow a dreamer’s fancy 
With such-like life as may be by 
A poet’s necromancy, 
How one still night with stealthy feet 
We paced the quiet city, 
That seemed to compass in each street, 
Some tale of grief or pity ? 


But as thus aimlessly we went, 
A burst—a sudden sally 
Of laughter and of merriment 
Came up a narrow alley. 
The silent city rang again 
With cries, shrill and sonorous, 
Till you and I were wellnigh fain 
To join the merry chorus. 


Methinks ’twas you that first began— 
Tho’ I stole quickly after— 

To risk a laugh that swiftly ran 
Into maturer laughter. 

‘“‘ There still be cakes and ale,” you said, 
‘‘E’en for the poor and wretched, 

And hearts long since to mis’ry wed 
Are yet by mirth infected.” 


Then, by a common impulse led, 
We two, at quickened measure, 
Adown the narrow passage sped— 
Strange temple, sure, of pleasure ! 
And still rang out the jocund sound, 
With pleasant iteration, 
‘Of children’s voices, that had crowned 
Their mirth with exultation. 


And lo! before a public house, 
Lit up with flaming burners, 

That leaped and shrieked in shrill carouse, 
Like some weird scene of Turner's ; 
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A crowd, young, middle-aged, and old, 
Staid, careless, joyful, moody, 

Stood round a puppet show, where held 
High revels, Punch and Judy! 


A motley crowd—the wezk and hale, 
Forgetting even hunger, 
To listen to the oft-heard tale 
Told by a ballad-monger. 
And how they laughed when Punch, the wretch, 
Whacked Judy with his bludgeon ; 
And showed small mercy to Jack Ketch, 
That impudent curmudgeon. 


Then faces, that long years ago 
Had aged grown and wrinkled, 
Broke into sunny smiles, and lo! 
Eyes, worn with weeping, twinkled. 
And, as the dolls, with gestures wild, 
Went back and forwards prancing, 
The crowd, infected, joked and smiled, 
While some fell to adancing. 


But we who stood so far apart, 
Without the merry chorus, 

Had we then lost the laughing art, 
Which swayed the crowd before us? 

With heavy hearts we turned and went 
Back tward the gaping entry, 

Where, crouched in silence, bowed and bent, 
Lay Night, like some grim Sentry. 


And so life’s puppets come and go: 
Declaiming each his story, 

Then passing forth from out the show— 
Strange scene of fleeting glory ! 

A platform this for ev’ry age 
To whet its steel on foeman, 

With God as judge—the World for Stage— 
And Death the grinning Showman. 


T. Matcotm WATSON. 
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